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You  ve  got  a friend:  When  it  comes  to  civil  liability 
actions  against  the  police,  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment rides  to  the  rescue.  Executive  director  Wayne  Schmidt 
explains  the  ground  rules  in  a LEN  interview,  Page  8. 
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Democrats  unveil  their  own  get-tough  crime  package 

Wkiln  rink-if  n — n 1 l • ■ . 


While  debate  continues  to  simmer  over 
the  recently-announced  recommenda- 
tions from  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith's  violent  crime  task  force, 
and  even  as  some  of  its  provisions  are 
already  being  implemented,  another  set 
of  proposals  for  coping  with  violent 
crime,  this  one  sponsored  by  Democratic 
senators,  is  working  its  way  through 
legislative  channels. 

The  package  consists  of  a series  of 
amendments  previously  submitted  by 
Democratic  legislators  as  well  as  some 
new  proposals  recently  adopted  by  a 
Senate  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Crime, 
created  in  June  at  the  suggestion  of 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 

Among  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  group  are  authorizations  for  a 
Cabinet-level  position  to  oversee  all  drug 
enforcement,  a commission  to  coordinate 


NY:  walking  the 
middle-of-the-road 
on  the  bail  issue 

One  state  which  has  attempted  to 
find  a middle  ground  between  the 
position  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General's  task  force  on  denying  bail 
to  suspects  involved  in  serious 
crimes  and  those  who  fear  that  such 
proposals  smack  of  "preventive 
detention"  fraught  with  constitu- 
tional questions  is  New  York,  where 
a new  law  bars  bail  if  a suspect  com- 
mits a second  felony. 

"One  (rule)  is  prospective 
behavior,  the  other  is  retrospective 
behavior,”  Thomas  Reppetto,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizen’s  Crime  Commis- 
sion of  New  York,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  in  a recent  interview.  The 
commission's  proposal,  which  even- 
tually became  New  York  law.  was 
modeled  on  a similar  national  bill  in- 
troduced when  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

"We  went  for  the  more  limited  ap- 
proach to  see  how  that  works,”  Rep- 
petto said.  "We  thought  that  at  this 
time  it  might  be  very  difficult  to 
predict  ‘dangerousness'." 

Under  provisions  of  the  new  Jaw  in 

New  York,  a provision  of  bail  is  that 
the  person  released  not  commit 
another  crime.  The  law  says  that  if  a 
person  is  arrested  for  a second 
felony,  "upon  hearing,  the  judge 
may  remand  them,  and  there  will  be 
an  expedited  trial,"  Reppetto  said. 

The  crime  commission  chief  said  it 
would  probably  take  a year  before 
the  effects  of  the  new  law  could  be 
determined.  “If  it  works,  if  it  doesn't 
work,  who  knows  what  we  might 
have  to  do?"  Reppetto  said. 


Federal  involvement  in  arson  cases  and 
mandatory  sentencing  with  no  parole  for 
felonies  where  a firearm  is  used  or  car- 
ried. No  monetary  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  new  prison  facilities  is  recom- 
mended in  the  Democrats'  package. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  task  force  was  its  recommenda- 
tion that  $2  billion  be  spent  over  the  next 
four  years  to  build  new  prisons.  The  task 
force  also  called  for  using  abandoned 
Federal  property  for  correctional  pur- 
poses, tightening  restrictions  on  criminal 
defendants,  and  loosening  other 
statutes,  particulary  the  exclusionary 
rule,  for  law  enforcement  personnel. 

While  there  are  substantial  differences 
between  the  Democratic  proposals  and 
the  Attorney  General’s  task  force  recom- 
mendations, in  many  instances  the 
Democrats  claim  that  their  proposals  go 
even  further  than  the  task  force  recom- 
mendations. But  in  a number  of  areas 
there  is  substantial  agreement  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  task  force  recom- 
mendations. 

Established  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  the  Senate  task  force,  chaired  by 
Sen.  Joseph  Biden,  met  for  several  days 
in  June  before  reaching  a consensus  on 
proposals.  » 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
minority  counsel,  Mark  Gitenstein,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  major 
themes  of  the  package  concern  organized 
crime,  sentencing,  bail  and  especially 
drug  enforcement  about  which  Gitenstein 
said,  “We  thought  some  major  changes 
needed  to  be  made,  and  to  be  candid,  we 
were  making  no  progress  with  the  Carter 

Double-barreled 
lineup  set  for 
IACP  meeting 

As  of  this  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  was  going  to  press,  spokesmen  for 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACP)  confirmed  reports  that 
President  Reagan  would  speak  before  the 
group’s  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
later  this  month. 

Robert  Angrisani,  IACP's  director 
of  communications,  said  that  the  White 
House  has  confirmed  that  September  28, 
the  date  the  organization  has  invited  the 
president  to  address  the  group,  is  the  date 
the  President  has  scheduled  to  speak 
about  his  Administration’s  much-awaited 
initiative  on  crime  control. 

Angrisani  also  said  that  on  September 
29,  FBI  Director  William  Webster  is 
scheduled  to  speak  to  the  convention  and 
that  the  future  status  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  is  one  of  the 
issues  the  FBI  chief  will  address  in  his 
speech. 


administration  on  that  and  we  were  mak- 
ing no  progress  with  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration.” 

The  Democratic  crime  control  package 
includes  provisions  for  increased  use  of 
forfeiture-of-assets  statutes,  developing 
assistance  treaties  to  off  shore  drug 
profits,  and  establishing  specific  goals 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion (DEA)  and  the  FBI  in  combating 
organized  crime,  as  well  as  restoring 
funds  for  state  and  local  drug  task  forces. 

The  Democrats  also  included  in  their 
crime  package  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a National  Police 
Academy,  expansion  of  Federal  statutes 
to  include  all  government  personnel  and 
the  reclassification  of  16-year  old 
juveniles  to  allow  for  their  prosecution  as 
adults. 

The  Democrats  avoided,  however,  tak- 
ing positions  on  stricter  gun  enforce- 
ment, added  restrictions  on  the  use  of  ex- 
clusionary rules,  expansion  of  prisons, 
and  curtailment  of  the  insanity  defense. 

"These  are  the  sorts  of  things  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  look  at  but  it's  silly  to 
tie  up  these  more  important  things  that 
could  have  a short-term  impact,”  Giten- 
stein told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "The 
drug  stuff,  the  organized  crime  stuff,  the 


sentencing,  the  bail.  . . those  sorts  of 
things  we  can  get  moving  on  real  quick 
rather  than  get  tied  up  in  a ten-year 
debate  on  whether  we  ought  to  abolish 
the  insanity  defense.” 

Gitenstein  said  the  Democrats  "toyed 
with"  the  idea  of  dealing  with  increased 
prison  space,  but  were  unable  to  reach  a 
consensus,  some  members  arguing  that 
the  states  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
matter  and  others  arguing  that  a more 
coherent  sentencing  policy  would  have  to 
be  established  first.  The  minority  counsel 
conceded,  however,  that  there  would  be 
"a  lot  of  support  among  Democrats"  for 
the  Reagan  Administration,  should  they 
approve  the  Attorney  General’s  task 
force  recommendations  on  prison  alloca- 
tions. 

But  Democrats  are  clearly  concerned 
that,  given  the  historic  difficulty  the 
Justice  Department  under  recent 
Democratic  Administrations  has  had  in 
pursuing  new  crime  proposals,  the 
Reagan  Administration  may  very  well 
succeed  in  seizing  crime  as  a Republican 
theme. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post,  col- 
umnist Mark  Shields  said,  “Politically, 
to  be  blunt,  crime  is  more  of  a problem  for 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Crime  Stoppers:  turning  tips, 
TV  reenactments  into  results 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

From  television's  early  days  through 
today’s  "Barney  Miller”  and  "Hill  Street 
Blues,"  Hollywood  has  used  crime  and 
police  work  as  fodder  for  adventure  and 
comedy  shows,  with  varying  results.  In 
cities  scattered  across  America, 
however,  the  most  realistic  portrayals  of 
crime  currently  playing  may  be  reenact- 
ments of  crimes  portrayed  on  the  home 
screen  with  cash  incentives  given  to 
those  who  come  forward  with  informa- 
tion leading  to  arrests. 

The  title  of  the  community-police  ven- 
ture varies  from  city  to  city.  In  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  which  is  widely 
credited  with  having  begun  the  first  such 
program  in  the  nation,  it's  called  "Crime 
Stoppers."  In  Baltimore,  it’s  “Metro 
Crime  Alert";  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  just  recently  announced  the 
formation  of  its  own  program,  it’s  “Crime 
Solvers.” 

The  names,  however,  are  all  variations 
on  a similar  theme.  Typically  the  local 
program  gets  started  under  the  aegis  of  a 
group  of  local  businessmen  and/or  police 
officials  who  are  concerned  about  rising 
crime  rates  in  their  community.  A kitty 
of  private  donations  is  sought  and  a 
board  of  volunteers  is  gathered  to  deter- 
mine budgets  and  distribution  of  awards. 


Local  media  are  contacted.  In  most 
cities,  newspapers  volunteer  by  running 
a "Crime  of  the  Week"  progam  across 
either  their  front  or  metropolitan  page 
each  week.  Television  stations  also  chip 
in  with  reenactments  of  a particular 
crime,  using  actors  and  police  reports  to 
reconstruct  what  is  known  about  a par- 
ticular crime. 

Born  of  Personal  Initiative 
The  idea  is  so  much  a part  of  a formula 
now,  it  is  almost  hard  to  see  that  the  en- 
tire package  was  part  of  a new  concept 
nearly  five  years  ago  when  Albuquerque 
police  officer  Greg  MacAleese  decided  to 
start  handing  out  business  cards  and 
paying  informers  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  tips  leading  to  arrests. 

MacAleese  recalled  in  a recent  inter- 
view that  after  his  initial  success  with 
payoffs  on  his  regular  beat,  the  time 
came  for  expansion.  "When  I went  inside 
to  Violent  Crimes,  we  decided  to  set  the 
program  up  citywide,  because  we  felt 
that  the  time  was  right,"  he  said. 

MacAleese  went  to  his  superiors  and 
outlined  the  sketchy  details  for  organiz- 
ing the  new  program.  The  chief  "was 
rather  skeptical  about  it,”  MacAleese 
said,  "about  its  potential  for  success.  We 
had  tried  a tips  program  and  a witness 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Pressed  for  black  recruits, 

DC  may  drop  test  cut-off  score 


New  police  planners’  group 
tabs  KC  as  site  for  data  bank 


Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor  Marion 
Barry,  under  increasing  pressure  to  add 
additional  minority  officers  to  his  depart- 
ment in  a city  that  is  more  than  70  per- 
cent black,  has  unveiled  a plan  to  have 
cut-off  scores  for  police  written  examina- 
tions reduced  by  five  answers  and  then 
using  a lottery  to  choose  entrants  to  the 
academy. 

Arguing  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  City 
Administrator  Elijah  B.  Rogers  told  the 
Washington  Post  that  verbal  tests  "can- 
not predict  solid  police  performance, 
beyond  insuring  a certain  minimum  level 
of  verbal  skill.” 

The  mayor’s  proposal  would  mean  the 
cut-off  point  for  the  police  entrance  ex- 
amination would  be  35  correct  answers 
instead  of  the  current  40  correct  needed 
to  pass. 

Writing  in  the  Post’s  opinion  page, 
Rogers  argued  that  "the  rigors  of  the 
(police)  academy,  including  a battery  of 
written  and  physical  tests  and  intensive 
training,  will  determine  who  graduates." 

Recently,  the  mayor  authorized  D.C. 
Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner  to  begin  hir- 
ing 180  new  police  officers  for  the 
3,621-member  force  (LEN,  Sept.  8, 1981). 
Statistics  from  the  department  for  the 
first  half  of  1981  show  a marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  violent  crime  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  including  a 33  percent 
jump  in  robberies.  There  has  been  in- 
creasing pressure  on  Barry  from  both 
Congress  and  local  political  forces  for  in- 
creased measures  to  deal  with  the 
skyrocketing  figures. 

NIJ  rides  to  the  rescue  of 
local  police  training  needs 

Local  law  enforcement  officials  will 
now  be  able  to  get  training  materials  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  has  been  us- 
ing for  its  own  education  programs. 

The  kits,  called  "Justice  Training 
Packages"  were  developed  by  the  in- 
stitute’s Research  Utilization  Program 
and  cover  such  topics  as  managing 
criminal  investigations,  juror  usage  and 
management,  improved  probation 
strategies,  managing  patrol  operations, 
developing  sentencing  guidelines, 
operating  a defender  office,  maintaining 
municipal  integrity,  prison  grievance 
mechanisms  and  health  care  in  correc- 
tional institutions. 

The  packages  have  already  been  used 
by  hundreds  of  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  NIJ  workshops. 

Each  package  consists  of  a videotape 
of  up  to  an  hour  in  length,  an  instructor  's 
handbook,  a participant’s  workbook,  and 
a manual  describing  selected  readings. 
Tapes  consist  of  interviews  with  criminal 
justice  professionals  and  case-study 
footage  of  sites  where  particular  prac- 
tices are  in  use. 

Each  set  of  materials  have  been  honed 
through  representative  audience  testing 
and  literature  assessment  and  reviews. 
Approximately  10,000  criminal  justice 
practitioners  have  used  the  materials 
since  their  inception. 

For  more  information,  write  to  Justice 
Training  Packages.  5530  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Suite  1600.  Chevy  Chase.  MD 
20815. 


The  formation  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Planners  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as  the  site 
for  a central  repository  for  law  enforce- 
ment planning  information  were  the 
highlights  of  the  recently-concluded 
First  National  Police  Planners  Con- 
ference held  in  Kansas  City. 

The  KC  Police  Department,  whose  Pro- 
active Planning  and  Operations  Analysis 
Unit  came  up  with  the  concept  for  the 
meeting  over  a year  ago,  will  be  the  loca- 
tion for  the  "bank  of  knowledge"  for 
planners  from  across  the  country. 

The  department  had  originally  sur- 
veyed over  120  Federal,  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  about  a na- 
tional conference  to  exchange  solutions 
to  common  problems,  including  limited 
funding  for  departments  and  planners 
discovering  that  they  had  "reinvented 
the  wheel"  after  devoting  considerable 
time,  effort  and  money  to  similar  quan- 
daries. 

The  responses  to  the  original  Kansas 
City  survey  proved  favorable,  as  did 
queries  from  Congressional  subcomit- 
tees  examining  the  effect  that  the  loss  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  funding  would 
have  on  police  planners  around  the  coun- 
try. 

More  than  100  police  planners  attend- 
ed the  conference  and  heard  presenta- 
tions concerning  field  services,  technical 
services,  investigations  and  administra- 
tion. 

Kansas  City  Sgt.  Roger  Richeson,  who 
had  testified  before  House  and  Senate 
subcommittees  examining  the  effects  of 
LEAA  cuts  on  planning,  was  named  the 
first  chairman  of  the  new  planners 
association.  Other  officials  elected  at  the 
conference  included  Donald  Jones  of 
North  Carolina'  Governor's  Commission 
on  Crime,  named  vice-chairman,  and  Ma- 
jor Walter  Bry  of  the  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  Police  Department,  named  to 
head  the  group's  development  commit- 
tee. 

Plans  were  also  being  formulated  at  tht 
meeting  for  the  group's  next  annual  con- 
ference, scheduled  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  again. 


the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Agency  officials  said,  however,  that 
Customs  would  still  retain  its  connection 
to  the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NjtlC)  a Computerized  index  of  crime 
and  criminals.  Included  in  the  NCIC  are 
records  on  wanted  persons,  missing 
persons,  stolen  property  and  criminal 
histories. 

Hero  cop’s  actions  lead  to 
valor  medal  — and  nightmares 

For  his  actions  in  preventing  three 
armed  holdup  men  from  robbing  a res- 
taurant where  he  was  dining  off-duty, 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  police  officer 
Andrew  Woods  was  awarded  that  town’s 
medal  of  valor  at  a recent  ceremony 
there. 


strongly  “duty  oriented.”  His  late  father 
had  spent  34  years  in  both  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  and  his  sister  was  a police  of- 
ficer in  the  South.  Woods  spent  four 
years  in  the  Marines  before  receiving  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  from 
Western  Connecticut  State  College.  He 
said  the  police  academy  hadn’t  prepared 
him  to  react  in  incidents  such  as  the  one 
he  was  involved  in,  but  added,  “My 
education  and  reading  on  the  side  pro- 
bably saved  my  life.  I was  reading  an 
article  on  what  to  do  in  a situation  like 
this  week  before  the  shooting.” 

Omaha  takes  to  horseback 
to  unsaddle  mobility  problems 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
M _ Day  Classes 

Mon.-  Frl.,  9 - 5.  seven  weeks  commencing 
October  5,  1981.  For  information,  call: 
John  Fitzgerald.  (212)  344-2626.  82 
.Beaver  Street.  New  York.  NY  10005. 


Customs  Service  may  pull  plug 
on  border-crossing  computer 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration’s economic  policy  was  the 
introduction  of  “zero-based  budgeting” 
management  principles  to  government 
agencies.  Zero-based  budgeting  requires 
each  line  item  to  be  justified  from  scratch 
every  year  at  budget  time. 

Now,  at  least  according  to  several 
newspaper  accounts,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  applying  the  zero-based 
approach  to  one  of  its  own  security 
agency  operations.  According  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  has  decided  to  shut  down  its  $8 
million-a-year  computer  system  at  the  na- 
tion’s five  busiest  border  crossings  for  at 
least  a month  to  see  if  the  cost  is  justified 
by  the  results. 

The  wire  service  quoted  a story  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  saying  the  computer 
system  at  the  nation’s  five  busiest  border 
crossings  for  at  least  a month  to  see  if  the 
cost  is  justified  by  the  results. 

The  wire  service  quoted  a story  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  saying  the  computer 
system  would  be  shut  down  at  the  San 
Ysindro  and  EH  Paso  entry  points  from 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Detroit.  Buffalo,  and 
Blaine,  Washington,  all  points  of  entry  to 


It  hasn't  all  been  sweetness  and  light 
for  the  nine-year  veteran  of  the  force, 
however.  According  to  a report  in  the 
Danbury  News-Times,  the  officer,  who 
fatally  wounded  one  of  the  would-be  rob- 
bers in  the  ensuing  shoot-out,  had  to 
leave  the  state  for  two  weeks,  and  has  re- 
portedly ‘Withdrawn  socially,  suffered 
nightmares,  and  lost  a lot  of  sleep  along 
with  12  pounds.” 

After  seeing  his  name  mentioned  in 
news  accounts  following  the  incident. 
Woods’  superiors  decided  that  he  should 
leave  town  for  a while  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible retribution,  since  the  robbery  sus- 
pects were  also  mentioned  as  being  pos- 
sible members  of  black  militant  groups 
in  the  area. 

Now,  Woods  says  he  is  seeing  a psy- 
chiatrist as  a result  of  the  incident,  and 
annoyed  at  the  result  of  all  the  attendant 
publicity  surrounding  the  shooting,  is 
considering  resigning  from  the  force  as  a 
result  of  his  actions. 

“Don’t  call  me  a hero;  I don’t  want  to 
hear  that,”  Woods  told  the  News-Times. 
“I  did  my  job  the  best  I could.  I hope  to 
God  it  never  happens  again.” 

A native  of  England,  Woods  told  the 
paper  he  joined  the  force  because  of  his 
family  background,  which  had  been 


Omaha  police  may  be  mounting  up 
shortly.  According  to  a recent  article  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  the  Omaha 
police  are  studying  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting officers  on  horseback. 

Public  Safety  Director  Joe  Friend  told 
the  World-Herald  that  the  horses  would 
be  used  in  high  crime  areas  or  areas  with  a 
lot  of  pedestrian  traffic. 

The  idea  is  still  in  the  planning  stage, 
however.  Capt.  Raymond  Hasiak  is  con- 
ducting a feasibility  study  of  using  horses 
for  patrolling. 

Friend  told  the  World-Herald  that 
mounted  patrols  are  “good  community 
relations  tools,”  as  well  as  offering  police- 
men better  visibility  and  the  ability  to  get 
to  places  cruisers  and  motorcycles  can- 
not. 

As  for  the  planning,  Capt.  Hasiak  said 
there  are  “a  million”  things  to  consider, 
such  as  who  grooms  the  horses,  where 
they  will  stay  at  night  and  what  kind  of 
saddles  to  buy. 

Hasiak  told  the  World-Herald  that  the 
horses  best  suited  for  police  work  would 
be  older  than  eight  years  and  recently  off 
the  horse-show  circuit.  The  city  may  be 
able  to  get  horses  donated,  Hasiak  added. 

A rough  first  year  cost  for  six  horses 
would  be  $200,000,  according  to  Hasiak. 
After  the  initial  capital  investment,  the 
yearly  cost  would  be  expected  to  drop. 

-KEN  BOVASSO 
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On  the  firing  line  in  Nashville: 


Rookie  cop’s  actions  lead  to  deadly-force  flareup 


What  started  as  a routine  answer  to  a 
robbery-in-progress  in  Nashville  has 
turned  into  a cause  celebre  there,  with 
two  persons  dead,  two  injured,  the  firing 
of  one  police  officer,  the  suspension  of 
another  and  the  call  by  some  for  a full- 
scale  revision  of  that  city's  deadly  force 
policy. 

The  officer  who  was  fired  from  the 
force,  Joyce  Faye  Allen,  had  been  with 
the  department  for  three  months  when 
she  got  the  original  call  to  the  grocery 
store  on  August  1 with  her  new  partner 
for  the  evening,  Terry  Lee  Coats,  31,  an 
eight-year  police  veteran. 

A departmental  hearing  on  Coats 
resulted  in  a two-week  suspension 
without  pay  for  his  role  in  the  incident,  as 
well  as  a required  psychological  evalua- 
tion before  he  can  rejoin  the  force.  No 
word  was  immediately  available  on  what 
Officer  Coats'  decision  would  be  about  re- 
joining the  department. 

Police  Chief  Joe  D.  Casey's  decision  to 


remove  Officer  Allen  from  the  force 
reportedly  did  not  stem  from  her  killing 
37-year-old  Harry  T.  Walden  as  he  ran 
from  the  grocery  store  he  managed.  "In 
an  armed  robbery,  it  can  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  first  person  to  exit  is 
the  person  committing  the  crime,"  Casey 
was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying. 

The  chief  said  Officer  Allen  was  dis- 
missed for  wounding  two  other 
customers  as  they  fled  the  store.  Police 
reports  say  the  officer  told  both 
customers  to  halt  before  firing.  By  the 
time  one  of  the  customers,  Anthony  Sea- 
graves,  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  the 
store  had  been  tear-gassed  and  the  rob- 
ber had  surrendered. 

Neither  Seagraves,  nor  David  B. 
Hayes,  27,  the  other  wounded  customer, 
were  injured  “in  self-defense,  nor  in  the 
defense  of  other  persons,”  according  to 
Chief  Casey,  who  said  both  could  have 
been  apprehended  “within  a short  time.” 


How  much  shooting  is  too  much? 


Some  observers  say  the  entire  incident 
only  serves  to  illustrate  the  weakness  of 
the  Nashville  policy  on  deadly  force, 
which  alio"  s officers  to  shoot  to  stop  flee- 
ing suspe*  when  the  officer  feels  the 
suspect  mifc  ,t  not  otherwise  be  captured. 
Many  other  cities  prohibit  the  use  of 
deadly  force  except  in  situations  where  a 
life  is  in  immediate  danger. 

Chief  Casey  said  the  events  leading  to 
the  dismissal  of  Officer  Allen  - believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  department's  history 
for  violation  of  the  deadly  force  guide- 
lines — occurred  because  "she  didn't  get 
any  help  from  her  partner.”  Police 
reports  say  Officer  Coats  had  gone  inside 
the  grocery  store  after  the  original  inci- 
dent occurred,  then  came  back  outside  to 
the  pair's  patrol  car  to  radio  for  help. 
Casey  told  the  Times  that  his  evaluation 
of  Coats'  failure  to  adequately  support 
his  partner  was  based  on  early  results  of 
the  internal  police  investigation. 

Don  Jones  of  the  City  of  Nashville's 


NYPD’s  gun  policy  caught  in  crossfire 


New  York  City  police  may  fire  their 
weapons  less  frequently  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  major  cities  but 
critics  still  charge  that  the  courts  have 
been  ineffective  in  curbing  police 
violence,  according  to  a recent  New  York 
Times  study  of  the  department's  use  of 
deadly  force. 

Department  officials  and  union 
representatives  maintain  that  the 
restraints  on  the  police  are  already  too 
much  and  that  they  endanger  the  lives  of 
officers  in  too  many  situations. 

The  paper  quotes  James  J.  Fyfe,  a 
former  New  York  City  police  officer  who 
is  now  a consultant  to  the  Police  Founda- 
tion, as  saying,  “The  New  York  City  cop 
who  uses  his  gun  in  an  unjustifiable  man- 
ner knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  disci- 
plined." 

Fyfe's  statistics  compare  the  number 
of  persons  killed  by  police  officers  per  one 
million  residents  in  major  metropolitan 
centers.  They  show  that  between  1975 
and  1979,  an  average  of  4.31  persons  per 
year  were  killed  by  New  York's  men  in 


blue,  compared  with  5.71  in  Chicago,  7.91 
jn  Los  Angeles  and  9.61  in  Philadelphia. 

According  to  the  Times,  “Whenever  an 
officer  fires  a weapon,  even  accidentally, 
an  elaborate  bureaucratic  procedure  is 
started  to  establish  whether  the  shooting 
violated  the  stringent  deadly  force 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  department  in 
1972." 

Those  guidelines  provide  that  within  a 
day  of  a shooting  by  an  officer,  the  cop  in- 
volved, as  well  as  his  superiors,  must 
prepare  reports  detailing  descriptions  of 
the  event  and  its  aftermath,  including  an 
evaluation  of  whether  or  not  the  firing 
conformed  to  department  guidelines. 

The  reports  are  then  reviewed  by  a five- 
member  panel  in  each  of  the  city’s  seven 
police  service  areas,  including  an  officer 
from  the  same  rank  as  the  cop  who  fired 
the  weapon.  That  panel  reports  to  the 
Firearms  Discharge  Board,  which  has 
the  authority  to  impose  a variety  of  sanc- 
tions, from  retraining  and  psychological 
counseling  to  minor  discipline  and  formal 
charges.  The  department’s  Chief  of 


Operations,  Patrick  J.  Murphy,  heads 
the  board,  which  also  includes  the  deputy 
commissioners  for  legal  affairs  and  com- 
munity affairs,  the  Chief  of  Personnel 
and  the  head  of  the  force’s  firing  range. 

Critics  and  proponents  of  the  deadly 
force  guidelines  disagree  over  their  im- 
pact. Some  groups,  like  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  the  counsel  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Lawyers  — which  cur- 
rently has  three  civil  suits  pending 
against  the  city  as  a result  of  fatal 
shootings  by  the  police  — contend  that 
the  guidelines  don't  curb  the  police  suffi- 
ciently in  cases  where  police  are  respond- 
ing to  fears,  especially  when  the  fears 
sire  later  proved  to  be  groundless. 

The  same  critics  further  charge  that 
subtle,  even  subconscious  forms  of 
racism  may  color  an  officer's  disposition 
to  use  his  or  her  weapon  in  situations 
where  shots  are  fired. 

But  others,  particularly  the  head  of  the 
city’s  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Hartford  police  union  wins  three-year,  34%  pact, 
gives  back  previous  contract  perks  to  department 


Hartford  Police  Chief  George  M. 
Sicaras,  fresh  from  an  arbitrator's  deci- 
sion approving  his  transfer  of  six  detec- 
tives back  to  patrol  duty,  recently  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  a new  three-year 
contract  with  that  city’s  police  union 
that  contains  additional  "givebacks”  to 
management.  The  new  pact  includes 
Sicaras  right  to  assign  and  reassign  of- 
ficers and  the  right  to  suspend  officers  in 
cases  where  less  than  a felony  has  been 
committed  by  a police  officer. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Sicaras  called  the  contract  “the 
best  one  we  could  negotiate, ' ’ adding  tha t 
both  the  city  and  union  negotiators  had 
attempted  to  sell  the  contract  to  their 
respective  sides.  The  initial  contract 
agreement  was  approved  by  both  sides 
approximately  five  minutes  befote  the 
midnight  July  1 expiration  of  the  old  con- 
tract and  has  since  been  ratified  by  both 
the  union  membership  and  the  city’s 
Court  of  Common  Council. 

Before  the  contract  had  been  agreed 


upon,  the  state's  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  approved  Sicaras’  transfer  of 
six  detectives,  saying  the  transfers  were 
reassignments  within  the  chief’s  power, 
and  were  not  subject  to  appeals  of  bind- 
ing arbitration.  The  reassigned  detec- 
tives were  part  of  the  department's 
crimes-against-property  division,  which 
had  had  a two  percent  burglary  case  suc- 
cess rate,  compared  to  national  figures  of 
approximately  15  percent.  (LEN,  July 
13.  1981) 

The  new  pact,  which  covers  officers 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  below,  in- 
cluding meter  maids  and  dog  wardens,  in- 
cludes a pay  hike  of  34  percent  over  the 
next  three  years  and  substantial  in- 
creases in  benefits. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  officers  will 
win  an  additional  one  percent  pay  hike 
each  year  that  time  loss  is  kept  at  six  per- 
cent or  less,  according  to  the  Hartford 
chief.  “Prior  to  my  takeover  we  were  ex- 
periencing about  a 14.7  loss  of  all 
available  work  hours  lost  to  sick  leave  or 


workman 's  comp  cases, ' ' Sicaras  said.  He 
added  that  "new  management  controls" 
had  enabled  the  department  to  lower  that 
figure  to  six  percent. 

Also,  the  new  agreement  calls  for  the 
department's  union  official  to  have  of- 
fices outside  the  police  headquarters 
building,  to  be  on  call  from  the  police 
chief  and  to  handle  all  grievances.  Sicaras 
said  the  city  had  wanted  to  eliminate  pay- 
ing for  the  full-time  union  official 
altogether,  but  conceded  that  manage- 
ment would  probably  lose  that  issue  in  ar- 
bitration since  the  union  had  secured 
that  right  in  a previous  contract. 

Sicaras  said  that  the  union  had  also 
agreed  to  discuss  with  him  the  possibility 
of  mandatory  retirement  for  officers  with 
25  years  of  service,  “probably  within  the 
next  six  months."  Previously,  man- 
datory retirement  had  been  limited  to 
those  members  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  65.  The  chief  said  the  average  age  of  his 
department  is  27  and  that  the  union  had 
agreed  to  discuss  mandatory  retirement 
"to  make  upward  mobility  possible.” 


legal  staff  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  the  city  would  back  Officer  AUen  in 
any  suit  filed  on  behalf  of  the  late  store 
owner,  up  to  the  limits  set  by  our  or- 
dinance,” which  covers  her,  as  an 
employee  of  the  city  at  the  time,  up  to 
$50,000.  Jones  said  no  decision  had  been 
made  by  the  legal  department  concerning 
representation  of  the  dismissed  officer. 

Claims  have  been  filed  against  the  city 
government  as  part  of  the  Torts  and 
Liability  Act,  Jones  said,  but  no  suit 
against  either  Coats  or  Allen  has  yet  been 
filed.  Some  community  residents  have 
called  for  Allen  to  be  tried  for  the  slaying 
of  Walden,  but  no  indictment  has  been 
presented. 

DC  beer  dealer 
cries  ‘foul’  over 
anti-drug  effort 

What  do  you  say  when  you’re  the  local 
head  of  a beer  company  and  the  police 
decide  to  capitalize  on  your  beer  commer- 
cial by  using  costumes  designed  for  your 
ad?  Schlitz  beer  distributor  Vernon  Cole- 
man of  Washington.  D.C.,  said  “bull" 
when  local  officers,  including  one  dressed 
as  the  animal  pictured  in  the  Schlitz  malt 
liquor  commercial,  broke  up  a narcotics 
operation. 

Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner  said  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  while  he  endorsed 
the  raid  itself  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  of- 
ficers involved,  he  had  some  misgivings 
about  comments  later  attributed  to 
police  regarding  using  the  disguises  to 
embarrass  the  suspected  drug  dealers. 

"We  are  out  to  arrest  violators  of  the 
law."  Turner  was  quoted  by  the  Post  as 
saying.  "We  don’t  make  raids  to  embar- 
rass people." 

The  raid  involved  one  officer,  clad  as 
the  bull,  charging  out  of  the  back  of  a van. 
roaring  as  he  arrested  a man  suspected  of 
being  a major  city  heroin  dealer.  Other  of- 
ficers reportedly  sported  badges  fashion- 
ed from  cans  of  the  well-known  brew. 

One  officer  was  later  quoted  in  a news 
account  as  saying  the  idea  for  the 
costumes  developed  after  police  had 
noticed  that  suspected  drug  dealers  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  city,  where  the 
raid  took  place,  were  drinking  the  beer 
before  and  after  transactions  reportedly 
occurred. 

Police  officers  later  said  the  raid  wound 
up  with  eight  suspects  arrested  and  the 
seizure  of  $20,000  in  heroin,  $6,800  in 
cash  and  a stolen  pistol. 

Beer  distributor  Coleman  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  received  "75  or  80  calls" 
about  the  incident.  Most  were  reported  to 
have  been  unfavorable. 

"It  makes  a mockery  out  of  people 
drinking  my  product,"  Coleman  told  the 
Post.  "I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  that 
we  conspired  in  any  way  wi  th  the  police  in 
this  drug  arrest  and  I don’t  want  to  see 
my  brand  hurt.” 

Chief  Turner  said  the  raid  was  "a 
perfectly  good  drug  bust”  and  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post  dispatch,  "If  it  took 
that  kind  of  ingenuity  to  get  close  enough 
to  make  a seizure,  good. " 


ERRATA 

In  the  September  7 issue  of  LEN, 
the  front-page  photo  of  the  A ttomey 
General's  task  force  was  in- 
advertently reversed;  the  caption, 
consequently,  read  backwards.  We 
apologize  for  any  inconvenience. 
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Farmer  leaves  PEHF  for  NY  research  center  Buffalo  Grove’s  man  in  black  — and  blue 
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The  welcome  mat  is  being  dusted  off 
at  John  Jay  College’s  Criminal  Justice 
Center  for  Michael  Farmer,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  as  head  of  the  center, 
replacing  Dorothy  Bracey,  who  returns  to 
chair  the  school's  anthropology  depart- 
ment. 

Farmer,  who  was  most  recently  direc- 
tor of  Held  operations  for  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  one  of  over  half  a dozen  ap- 
plicants interviewed  to  head  the  center, 
which  provides  information  services, 
seminars,  publications  and  training  pro- 
jects for  the  nation’s  law  enforcement 
community. 

The  new  Criminal  Justice  Center 
chief’s  background  in  the  field  dates  back 


to  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  1969  with  a bachelor's  de- 
gree in  sociology  and  psychology  and  a 
specialization  in  criminal  justice. 

Since  then  he  has  worked  for  the  Ken- 
tucky Crime  Commission  and  received  his 
master’s  degree  in  regional  planning  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Cha- 
pel Hi'  . He  began  his  association  with 
PERF  in  1977,  as  associate  director  and 
research  director,  and  assumed  his  last 
post  with  the  organization  in  1979. 
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The  residents  of  Buffalo  Grove,  a sub- 
urb on  the  northwest  side  of  Chicago, 
may  be  losing  a real  sign  of  distinction  for 
their  town  when  their  police  chief  decides 
to  call  it  quits  next  year.  Because  Chief 
Joseph  Walsh  Jr.  of  the  Buffalo  Grove  po- 
lice force  is  also  Father  Joseph  Walsh  Jr., 
assistant  priest  at  St.  Philip’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  nearby  Palatine. 

Walsh,  who  was  ordained  in  1978  and 
will  mark  20  years  as  a police  officer  in 
1982,  told  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  he 
may  very  well  be  “the  only  police  chief- 
priest  in  captivity."  He  says  he  is  also 
listed  in  “Ripley’s  Believe  it  or  Not.” 

He  carries  around  two  separate  bus- 
iness cards,  one  for  each  profession,  wears 
a belt  buckle  with  the  symbol  of  a fish 
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AUDIO  COUNTERMEASURES 

Protect  against  invasion  of  privacy  , 
Detect  and  override  illegal  wiretap- 
ping and  Dugging  Tape  recorder 
detecton,  surveillance  spectrum  re- 
ceivers telephone  analyzers  and  more 


VOICE  STRESS 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer  2001  Stress 
Decoder  Advanced  capabilities  full 
training  Featuring  exclusive  conver- 
sation mode  Fiold-proven  Don  i be 
tooled  by  substitutes 


COMMUNICATIONS/ SOUND 

longpiay  and  miniature  recorders, 
dialed  number  printers  walkie-talk- 
ies direction  finding  gear  wireless 
earphones  LEA  is  m step  with  your 
requirement  and  todays  technology 


Low-  medium-  and  high”level" 
scramblers  For  telephone  radio  or 
data  And  now  LEA  introduces  the 
Cypher  Pad  an  inexpensive  ultra- 
hign  level  encryption  device  Com- 
municate with  confidence 
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EMERGENCY/ SAFETY 

Night  vision  devices  remote  observe- 

Warning  lights  flashers  sirens  Hash- 

lion  by  wireless  special  lenses 

iighis  fir  si  aid  radiation  detectors 

ullra-miniature  video  camera  surveil- 

lightbars  distress  flares  Exclusive 

lance  scope  Seeing  is  believing 
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photo-luminescent  paint  glows  in  dark 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  > 

Voice  stress  training  school  security 
analysis  and  consulting,  lull  expert 
services,  design  and  lurnish  special 
technical  security  devices  Respon- 
^ sibie  Confidential 

BOMB  CONTROL  > 

Letter  bomb  detectors  bomb  blank- 
ets pouches  bomb  suits,  snifters 
Useful  new  letter  bomb  visualizer 
spray  to  safely  confirm  the  contents 
^ ot  suspect  envelopes  J 

CONTRABAND  DETECTION  ^ 

Explosive  detectors  metal  detectors 
x-ray  lor  luggage  and  parcels  buried 
object  locators  personnel  scanners 
Protect  passengers  courtrooms  and 
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CRIMINALISTICS 
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and  a hook  representing  priests  as  “fishers 
of  men,  ” and  has  been  known  to  answer 
his  phone  with  the  greeting,  “Good  after- 
noon, this  is  purgatory.” 

Walsh  graduated  form  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  grade  school  in  1949, 
entering  a seminary  and  monastery  the 
next  year.  But  the  order  ruled  that  his 
lack  of  education  and  his  age  disqualified 
him  from  becoming  a priest.  He  left  the 
order  and  became  a Chicago  policeman, 
on  the  suggestion  of  a cousin,  but  his  re- 
ligious desires  never  faded.  After  marry- 
ing, he  joinejd  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  allows  priest  to  wed,  and  soon  put 
jon  the  collar. 

When  he  retires  from  the  Buffalo 
Grove  force  he  will  devote  full  time  to  his 
religious  duties.  Where  he  will  pursue  that 
calling  isn’t  known  yet,  and  Walsh  an- 
swers all  questions  about  his  future 
plans  with  the  religious  rejoinder,  “God 
is  a total  surprise.” 

NYPD’s  female  firsts 

New  York’s  police  department  may  be 
losing  one  of  its  premier  trailblazers  for 
women’s  rights  on  the  force,  but  they  are 
gaining  another  first,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a woman  to  head  a detective 
squad. 

The  officer  retiring.  Deputy  Chief 
Gertie  Schimmel,  is  closing  the  door  on 
a 41-year  career  on  the  force  that  saw  her 
gain  widespread  attention  as  the  first  wo- 
man in  a succession  of  top  ranks  in  the 
department.  That  string  of  appointments 
included  being  the  first  female  sergeant, 
lieutenant,  captain,  deputy  inspector, 
inspector  and  deputy  chief. 

She  told  the  New  York  Daily  News 
that  when  she  first  joined  the  NYCPD, 
“We  weren’t  exposed  to  the  dangerous 
elements  that  the  women  are  today.  We 
didn’t  get  the  long  hours  in  the  streets  in 
bad  weather,  and  we  didn’t  walk  down 
dark  alleys  alone,  as  a woman  cop  would 
have  to  do  today.” 

She  also  had  to  wait  20  years  on  the 
force  before  women  in  the  department 
sued  to  get  the  right  to  take  promotional 
exams.  Previously,  women  were  routinely 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Policewomen 
and  were  prohibited  from  patrol  work. 

A veteran  of  that  patrol  work  is  detec- 
tive sergeant  Marcia  A.  Stanton,  recently 
named  to  be  the  New  York  City’s  first 
female  commanding  officer  of  a detective 
squad. 

Stanton,  a 15-year  member  of  the 
force,  will  head  the  detective  unit  at  the 
city’s  108th  Precinct  in  Long  Island  City. 
The  daughter  of  a policeman,  she  joined 
the  force  in  1966.  She  earned  her  bach- 
elor’s degree  in  political  science  from 
Queens  College  and  her  master’s  degree 
in  urban  and  police  psychology  from 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

She  told  the  Daily  News  she  was  "de- 
lighted” by  the  promotion.  “It’s  a little 
bit  of  history,”  she  was  quoted  as  saying. 
“I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a police  officer 
and  I’ve  never  regretted  it.  In  fact,  police 
work  is  my  hobby.  I love  my  job." 

The  paper  also  reported  that  the  nine 
men  whom  Stanton  will  be  supervising 
in  her  new  post  hung  a sign  over  her  door 
that  read  “boss  lady”  and  snapped  pic- 
tures of  the  new  commander  as  she  ar- 
rived. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

As  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  prepared  to 
take  his  place: 
li*  among  the  elite; 

I ^ Y group  of  men  who: 
have  led  productive 
lives  after  serving 
as  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  gathered 
his  thoughts,  aware  that  as  a retiring 
J ustice  he  would  have  one  last  opportuni- 
ty to  make  an  impression  on  the  Court 
before  fading  into  relative  obscurity. 

Among  the  non-legal  positions  that 
Justice  Stewart  sought  to  make  public 
was  his  opposition  to  the  Chief  Justice's 
refusal  to  allow  television  cameras  into 
the  Supreme  Court.  At  a press  conference 
held  shortly  after  his  announced  retire- 
ment, Justice  Stewart  remarked  that  the 
Supreme  Court  “is  an  open  courtroom: 
the  public  and  the  press  are  there  routine- 
ly, and  since  today  television  is  part  of 
t|?e  press,  I have  a hard  time  seeing  why 
it  shouldn't  be  there  too,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  a distruptive  influence.”  Exhibiting 
the  clarity  of  thought  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  legal  reasoning  in  his 
many  dissenting  opinions,  Justice 
Stewart  quipped,  "I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  argument  to  keep  television  out 
when  you  allow  everybody  else  in." 

Perhaps  the  American  public  — and 
police  officers  in  particular  — would  have 
benefited  from  televised  coverage  of  the 
oral  argument  sessions  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Justice  Stewart’s  final  plenary 


opinions  as  a member  of  the  Court.  The 
two  decisions  reviewed  below  once  again 
failed  to  establish  lasting  guidelines  to 
aid  the  patrol  officer  in  how  best  to  con- 
duct a search  of  an  automobile. 
Automobile  Search  and  Seizure 

By  a vote  of  6-to-3,  but  with  only  three 
J ustices  joining  in  the  Stewart  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
closed,  opaque  container  found  during 
the  search  of  an  automobile  trunk  may 
not  be  opened  without  a warrant,  even  if 
the  discovery  occurred  during  the  course 
of  a lawful  search  of  the  automobile. 

The  case  arose  early  on  the  morning  of 
January  5,  1975,  when  officers  of  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  stopped  a 
1966  Chevrolet  station  wagon  because 
the  defendant  had  been  driving  erratical- 
ly. The  driver,  who  was  alone  in  the  car, 
got  out  of  his  vehicle  and  walked  toward 
the  patrol  car.  When  one  of  the  officers 
asked  to  see  the  defendant's  license  and 
registration,  he  "fumbled  with  his 
wallet.” 

At  that  point  the  driver  and  officers 
walked  to  where  the  car  was  parked.  The 
driver  opened  the  door  of  the  car  in  his 
search  for  the  registration,  and  when  he 
did  the  police  officers  smelled  marijuana 
smoke.  One  of  the  officers  patted  down 
the  defendant  and  found  a vial  of  liquid. 
The  officer  then  searched  the  front  area 
of  the  passenger  compartment  and  found 
marijuana  and  other  drug  paraphernalia. 

While  the  officer  was  removing  the 
marijuana  and  other  paraphernalia  from 
the  station  wagon  the  defendant  stated, 
"What  you  are  looking  for  is  in  the  back." 


With  that,  the  defendant  was  placed  in 
the  patrol  car.  The  two  officers  then 
returned  to  the  station  wagon,  opened 
the  tailgate,  located  a handle  which  was 
set  flush  with  the  deck,  and  lifted  up  the 
handle  to  uncover  a recessed  luggage 
compartment.  In  the  luggage  compart- 
ment were  a tote  bag  and  "two  packages 
wrapped  in  green  opaque  plastic"  which 
resembled  "an  oversized,  extra-long 
cigar  box  with  slightly  rounded  corners 
and  edges."  The  officer  unwrapped  the 
packages  and  discovered  15  pounds  of 
marijuana  in  each. 

After  being  charged  with  various  drug 
offenses,  the  defendant  made  a pretrial 
motion  to  suppress  the  evidence  obtained 
when  the  packages  were  opened.  The  mo- 
tion was  denied  and  the  defendant  was 
convicted.  The  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ultimately  affirmed  the  conviction 
in  all  respects.  That  court  reasoned  that 
the  officers'  warrantless  opening  of  the 
packages  was  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble because  the  trial  court  "could 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  contents  of 
the  packages  could  have  been  inferred 
from  their  outward  appearance,  so  that 
appellant  could  not  have  held  a reason- 
able expectation  of  privacy  with  respect 
to  contents.” 

In  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Califor- 
nia court,  Justice  Stewart  explained  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  on  many  occa- 
sions held  searches  to  be  per  se 
unreasonable  and  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  when  the  police  of- 
ficers making  the  search  had  not  "first 
secured  from  a neutral  magistrate  a war- 


Lines  from  the  front. 


To  the  editor: 

In  his  interesting  article  entitled  ‘A 
Critical  Look  at  Policing’s  Military  Model’ 
(LEN,  13  April  81),  Vincent  Cooking- 
ham  argued  for  the  scrapping  of  military 
models  of  police  organizational  structures 
and  internal  relationships  on  the  grounds 
they  are  ineffective.  I agree  with  Mr. 
Cookingham’s  broad  argument  insofar  as 
it  affects  the  current  American  scene,  but 
feel  he  presents  his  case  in  rather  too 
definite  a manner.  It  requires  some  quali- 
fication lest  wrong  impressions  be  gained 
by  readers. 

Firstly,  the  concept  of  a military 
model  itself,  although  convenient,  can  be 
misleading.  His  rejection  of  the  term 
quasi-military  is,  I feel,  unfortunate, 
encouraging  confusion.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  single  construct  of  a “military”  model. 
Military  (read  army)  organizational  struc- 
tures vary  greatly  over  time  and  between 
cultures  and  nations.  All  armies  have 
certain  common  characteristics,  neverthe- 
less. They  are  organizations  designed 
primarily  to  kill  people,  the  lowest 
organizational  element  in  that  design 
being  the  subunit.  Police,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  essentially  a life  and  safety 
preservation  force,  with  the  individual 
member  being  the  lowest  unit  of  human 
application.  Most  field  police  officers 
operate  singly  or  in  pairs.  Compare  army 
and  police  operation  orders  and  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two 
services  quickly  becomes  apparent.  In 
addition,  of  course,  armies  are  invariably 
large  bodies.  American  police  depart- 
ments are  mostly  small  organizations 
having  fewer  than  50  employees,  which 
provides  little  scope  for  hierarchy.  None 
of  this  is  to  deny  that  there  are  significant 
points  of  organizational  similarity  be- 


tween the  two  services.  Rather  it  is  to 
convey  the  point  that  there  are  significant 
differences  between  the  two  also. 

With  regard  to  internal  relationships,  it 
is  true  the  disciplinary  codes  of  many 
police  forces  bear  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  army.  In  practice,  though,  even  in  a 
didactically-styled  agency  such  as 
NYCPD,  actual  subordinate-superordinate 
relationships  are  nowhere  near  as  con- 
strained as  those  applying  in  the  army  — 
especially  at  precinct  level.  Police  disci- 
pline is  but  a pale  reflection  of  that  ap- 
plying in  the  army. 

By  either  criterion,  then,  police  (even 
in  large  organizations)  bear  but  faint  re- 
semblance to  the  military,  even  granted 
points  of  similarity.  At  least  the  term 
quasi-military  (although  still  misleading) 
implies  an  element  of  difference.  Such 
similarities  in  organization  and  style  as 
exist  between  police  and  army  are,  in 
fact,  no  greater  than  the  similarities  exist- 
ing between  large  police  organizations 
and  the  organizations  of  many  corpora- 
tions and  civil  service  organizations.  Ad- 
mittedly, many  civil  bodies  do  not  have 
universal  ranks  (although  many  civil  ser- 
vice agencies  do)  but,  even  so  it  makes  as 
much  sense  to  refer  to  police  as  possess- 
ing a quasi-civil  model  as  it  does  to  refer 
to  a quasi-military  model  of  policing. 

It  is  generally  true  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Cookingham  asserts,  that  today’s  police 
organizational  structures  and  operating 
styles  are  unsuited  not  only  with  respect 
to  function  but,  also  to  the  needs  of 
employees.  But  the  design  of  alternative 
structures  for  large  agencies  is  no  simple 
matter.  For  one  thing,  the  tension  be- 
tween routine  and  emergency  roles  com- 
plicates the  situation  considerably,  as 
does  the  inherent  coercive-noncoercive 


conflict  of  roles.  One  substantial  long- 
term solution  is  to  professionalize,  but 
there  will  never  be  sufficient  numbers  of 
professionally  oriented  and  qualified 
persons  available  and  wishing  to  join  the 
police  service  as  presently  structured  and 
rewarded.  If  present  models  of  police  are 
to  be  significantly  reformed,  the  ascrip- 
tive  nature  of  the  occupation  in  advanced 
countries  must  be  discarded.  In  that  way. 
Continued  on  Pace  12 


rant  that  satisfies  the  terms  of  the  war- 
rant clause  of  the  Fourth  Amendment." 
Writing  for  Justices  Brennan,  White, 
and  Marshall,  Justice  Stewart  noted  that 
the  Court  had  carved  out  specific  excep- 
tions to  the  warrant  requirement,  one  of 
which  was  the  so-called  "automobile  ex- 
ception." In  Carroll  v.  United  States.  207 
U.S.  132,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
search  warrant  was  not  necessary 
"where  there  is  probable  cause  to  search 
an  automobile  stopped  on  the  highway: 
the  car  is  movable,  the  occupants  are 
alerted,  and  the  car's  contents  may  never 
be  found  again  if  a warrant  must  be  ob- 
tained." 

Justice  Stewart  continued  that  in  re- 
cent years  the  Supreme  Court  had 
reviewed  cases,  including  United  States 
u.  Chadwick.  433  U.S.  1.  and  Arkansas  v. 
Sanders.  442  U.S.  753,  which  sought  to 
enlarge  the  automobile  exception  to  the 
point  of  justifying  the  warrantless  search 
of  a closed  container  found  inside  the 
automobile.  In  both  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  expand  the  exception. 

Once  again  the  majority  of  the  Court 
refused  to  expand  the  automobile  excep- 
tion, reasoning  that  “unless  the  con- 
tainer is  such  that  its  contents  may  be 
said  to  be  in  plain  view,  those  contents 
are  fully  protected  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment,” Concurring  in  that  judgment 
were  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justice 
Powell,  who  wrote  separately. 

Justices  Blackmun,  Rehnquist  and 
Stevens  dissented,  each  writing 
separately.  Justice  Blackmun  argued 
that  under  the  announced  decision  “an 
arresting  officer  will  still  be  forced, 
despite  a concededly  lawful  search  of  the 
automobile,  to  go  to  the  magistrate, 
whether  near  or  far.  for  the  search  war- 
rant inevitably  to  be  issued.  . . ' in  a case 
like  the  one  before  the  court.  Justice 
Stevens  urged  in  his  dissent  that  under 
the  facts  presented  in  this  case  he  fell 
that  the  officers  had  the  authority  to 
completely  search  the  car. 

In  a lengthy  dissent.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist. an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  urged  the  Supreme  Court 
to  adopt  the  position  that  "a  warrant 
should  not  be  required  to  seize  and  search 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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‘Biological,  my  dear  Watson’: 


The  search  for  organic  roots  of  criminal  behavior 


The  question  of  the  role  of  biological 
factors  in  criminal  behavior  has  not  been 
verifiably  answered  yet.  Yes,  there  have 
been  numerous  theories  £ut  forth  to  ex- 
plain criminal  motivation,  but  as  of  now 
none  have  proved  t*Ue.  Biological 

THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 
and  HERBERT  SCOTT  Jr. 

theories  try  to  fault  the  person  rather 
than  any  outside  influences  (society). 
Basically,  they  say  that  the  criminal  is 
not  made  but  born.  Therefore,  when  a per- 
son is  born  inherently  criminal  they  have 
no  choice  and  are  destined  to  a life  of 
crime.  This  may  seem  a bit  absurd,  but 
there  has  been  much  research  done  on 
such  theories.  Even  though  none  have 
proved  conclusive  so  far.  this  does  not 
deter  scientists  and  criminologists  from 
trying. 

The  earliest  theories  of  biological 
motivation  can  be  traced  back  to  a 19th 


century  Italian  surgeon,  Cesare  Lom- 
broso.  His  book  "L'Uomo  Delinquente" 
(The  Criminal  Man)  was  written  in  1876 
and  in  essence  said  that  the  crimiBal  vyas 
a throwback,  a survivor  of  primitive 
times.  Lombroso  believed  that  the 
criminal  was  ruled  by  atavistic  instincts 
and  could  not  bring  himself  to  obey 
modern  civilized  law.  Evidence  of  this 
'■primitiveness’'  was  said  to  be  found  in 
the  offender’s  physical  anomalies.  Lom- 
broso illustrated  his  theory  by  describing 
and  noting  individual  criminals  who  had 
what  he  believed  to  be  unusual  physical 
features. 

In  his  book,  he  listed  the  anomalies  of 
the  criminals  he  had  studied.  Lombroso 
believed  the  criminal  head  was  unusually 
round  as  opposed  to  normal  individuals. 
He  said  there  was  a 2:1  ratio  of  round 
heads  occurring  among  criminals.  The 
face  of  the  criminal  was  said  to  be 
disproportionate  in  size  and  was  likened 
to  the  face  of  most  animals.  The  face  was 
also  said  to  have  a jutting  chin,  with  the 


teeth  protruding  as  well  as  the  jaw  in 
those  he  studied. 

Asymmetry  was  a common  char- 
acteristic as  well.  The  eyes  and  ears  were 
frequently  situated  at  different  levels 
and  were  of  Unequal  size.  The  nose 
slanted  toward  one  side.  Lombroso  said 
the  external  ea f was  larger  than  in  nor- 
mal people.  He  believed  a significant 
number  of  criminals  had  these  larger  ears 
which  also  slanted  out  from  the  head  like 
chimpanzees.  Lombroso  categorized  the 
mouth  for  certain  types  of  offenders.  He 
said  that  fleshy,  swollen,  protruding  lips 
were  evident  in  sex  offenders;  swindlers' 
lips  were  straight  and  thin.  Hair  lips  were 
also  more  common  in  criminals.  Folds  in 
the  flesh  of  the  criminals  cheeks  were  also 
said  to  be  one  of  the  many  anomalies. 

The  teeth  were  very  important  in  the 
detection  of  the  criminal.  They  rarely  had 
normal  teeth,  according  to  Lombroed, 
with  the  incisors  being  the  most  unusual 
of  all.  Usually  both  rear  incisors  are  miss- 
ing and  the  frontal  incisors  are  much 
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larger  than  normal  (similar  to  rodents). 
The  criminal’s  teeth  were  usually  gapped 
on  the  bottom  to  accommodate  the 
overgrown  teeth  on  the  top.  The  chin  of 
the  criminal  follows  the  idea  of  the  jut- 
tin^jaw  and  is  usually  protruding,  but  at 
times  it  is  small  and  receding.  The 
criminal  also  has  an  abundance  and  varie- 
ty of  wrinkles  on  his/her  skin.  Lombroso 
also  begins  to  differentiate  hair  with 
various  crimes.  Murderers  had  dark  hair, 
swindlers  had  wooly  and  curly  locks.  The 
criminal's  facial  growth  was  usually 
scanty  and  sometimes  non-existent.  The 
eyebrows  were  usually  bushy  and  grew 
across  the  top  of  the  criminals  nose.  An 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  ribs 
was  found  in  12  percent  of  the  criminals. 
Female  criminals  usually  exhibited 
undevelopment  or  absence  of  nipples. 
Lombroso  stated  that  the  arms  were  also 
disproportionately  longer  than  the  legs. 
The  span  of  the  criminal’s  arms  exceeded 
his  total  height.  Lombroso  also  classified 
particular  finger  types  to  particular 
criminals.  Those  with  short  clumsy 
fingers  were  said  to  be  committers  of 
crimes  against  people.  Short  thumbs  and 
long  fingers  signified  sex  offenders, 
pickpockets,  thieves,  and  swindlers. 
Lastly,  Lombroso  said  the  feet  of  the 
criminals  are  often  flat.  Large  spaces  be- 
tween the  toes  were  also  evident. 

Lombroso'^  finding  \Jere  discredited 
because  of  the  way  he  went  about  his  in- 
vestigation. He  did  not  statistically 
demonstrate  the  anomolies  in  criminals, 
nor  did  he  use  a control  group  of  non- 
criminals. Most  of  Lombroso's  work  had 
been  done  in  vain  and  is  now  little  more 
than  mythology,  most  of  it  consisting  of 
generalizations,  hypotheses,  and  conclu- 
sions. 

We  cannot,  however,  fully  disregard 
Lombroso  as  a pioneer.  He  opened  the 
door  to  the  biological  school  of  motiva- 
tion to  many  others,  even  if  their  intent 
was  only  to  disprove  his  own  theories. 
One  of  the  most  noted,  Charles  Goring, 
tested  Lombroso’s  theory  using  the  same 
standards.  Goring  compared  thousands 
of  criminals  with  control  groups  of  col- 
lege students  and  sailors  and  found  no 
significant  biological  factors  in  those 
who  broke  and  those  who  obeyed  the  law. 
Goring  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "an- 
thropological type." 

In  the  past  century,  there  have  been 
similar  neo-Lombrosion  attempts  to  link 
crime  with  the  body  type.  The  “body 
type"  classifications  were  first 
developed  by  William  Sheldon,  a 
psychiatrist,  and  were  later  used  by 
Eleanor  and  Sheldon  Glueck.  They  divid- 
ed these  body  types  into  three  categories: 
the  mesomorphs,  who  were  characterized 
by  muscular  builds  and  aggressive 
behavior;  the  endomorphs,  who  were  fat, 
round  and  placid,  and  the  ectomorphs, 
who  were  thin,  fragile  and  introverted. 
Sheldon  made  a study  of  200  young 
adults  in  a Boston  welfare  agency  whom 
he  defined  as  delinquent.  He  concluded 
that  delinquents  were  different  from  non- 
delinquents  in  three  body  types  and  in 
their  temperaments.  He  said  that  the 
delinquents  were  mesomorphic  rather 
than  the  endomorphs  and  ectomorphs 
prevalent  among  the  non-delinquents. 

Daniel  Glazer,  writing  in  "Crime  in  Our 
Changing  Society,"  noted,"Sheldon’s  ef- 
forts to  demonstrate  an  association  of 
these  dimensions  with  delinquency  were 
severely  criticized  because  he  classified 
both  personalitiess  and  delinquency 
mainly  by  his  subjective  impressions." 
His  findings,  though,  have  been 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
program  and  neither  one  of  them  had 
been  very  successful.  A lot  of  folks  felt  we 
weren't  going  to  make  much  headway. 
But  we  surprised  everybody." 

So  far,  the  idea  of  paying  off  infor- 
mants for  leads  to  catch  criminals  was 
hardly  any  brash  new  innovation.  But 
MacAleese,  a former  sportswriter  for  the 
Associated  Press,  said  he  “hit  upon  the 
idea  of  taking  one  of  those  unsolved  cases 
and  highlighting  them"  in  the  media. 

Jogging  Witnesses'  Memories 
"I  would  write  up  the  copy  for  the  cases 
which  we  would  give  to  the  P.M.  paper 
here,  the  Tribune,  who  committed 
themselves  to  running  it  on  the  front 
page  every  week,"  MacAleese  said.  " The 
idea  of  using  radio  stations  and  then 
television  stations  to  finally  reenact  the 
crime  scene"  seemed  to  follow  logically. 

Why  the  television  reenactment?  "The 
idea  being  that  you  have  a lot  of  casual 
witnesses  to  a crime."  MacAleese  said. 
"By  reenacting  a crime,  they  can  provide 
very,  very  detailed  information  in  many 
of  these  cases.”  He  said  the  added 
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a long  way  from  the  $20  tip  money  Greg 
MacAleese  handed  out  at  the  start  of  his 
program  in  New  Mexico. 

Keeping  Up  with  Baby 

The  Albuquerque  policeman  has  also 
been  keeping  tabs  on  how  Crime  Stopper 
programs  have  been  proceeding  around 
the  country.  According  to  statistics  he 
has  compiled,  those  programs  to  date 
have  accounted  for  9.742  felony  case 
solutions  and  the  recovery  of 
$27,777,138  in  stolen  property. 

Not  all  has  been  smooth  sailing  for  pro- 
grams that  have  been  started,  however. 
Some  cities  report  initial  wariness  by 
poUce  officials  about  the  idea  of  giving  up 
manpower  for  officers  to  take  calls.  "We 
had  a problem  selling  the  program,  inter- 
nally, conceded  Sacaramento,  Califor- 
nia. Officer  Bill  Wilson.  "Before  this  we 
only  had  three  officers  in  Community 
Relations.  But  it  was  resolved,  they  (of- 
ficials) said  it  s a good  idea,  we're  going  to 
do  it,  let's  do  it,” 

Sacramento  has  just  recently  been  able 
to  begin  awarding  up  to  $1,000  for  tips 
that  have  been  successful,  but  in  the  year 
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received,  MacAleese  said,  solved  a two- 
and-a-half-year-old  case.  The  first  "Crime 
of  the  Week  ’ ’ case  they  aired  involved  the 
shot&un  killing  of  a gas  station  atten* 
dant.  Eventually  the  case  was  solved  as  a 
result  of  information  received  from 
"Crime  Stoppers."  The  next  case  put  on 
a series  of  13  rapes  that  had  occurred 
over  a period  of  time  in  a major  shopping 
center,  had  a suspect  in  custody  "less 
than  24  hours  after  the  case  was  on" 
television,  by  MacAleese  s recollection. 

That  kind  of  impact  is  really  what  got 
the  ball  rolling,"  he  continued.  "That 
kind  of  mushrooming,  snowballing. 
Nothing  builds  like  success.” 

A Year's  Work  in  Six  Weeks 
Albuquerque  poUce  cautiously  hoped 
to  solve  25  cases  as  a result  of  the  new 
program  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 
"We  solved  25  cases  in  about  the  first 
month  and  a half,"  MacAleese  said 


currently  on  leave  from  the  Albuquerque 
poUce  force,  working  on  Crime  Stoppers 
for  the  entire  state  of  New  Mexico  on  the 
i governor’s  coqncil. 

The  word  spread.  Fast. 

Austin  PoUce  Sgt.  George  Vanderhule 
recalled  that  in  1979  both  his  poUce  chief 
and  a local  television  owner  had  heard 
about  the  successful  Albuquerque  pro- 
gram at  different  conventions  they  had 
attended  in  the  same  week.  Vanderhule, 
who  was  appointed  to  spearhead  the 
Austin  campaign,  said  that  after  the  deci- 
sion had  been  made  to  go  with  the  crime- 
stoppers  program  on  July  1,  1979,  the 
community  raised  $21,000  in  the  next 
four  months  as  seed  money  to  get  the 
fledgUng  program  off  the  ground. 

Mirror-Image  Success  Tale 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Austin 
poUce  department  mirror  the  initial  suc- 
cess story  in  Albuquerque,  as  well  as  in 
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the  4,000  calls  the  program  generates. 

Asked  about  the  most  significant  case 
the  program  has  helped  to  solve,  Austin ’s 
Sgt.  Vanderhule  described  a homicide  in- 
volving a woman  who  was  shot  after 
parking  her  car  in  a deserted  alley.  "We 
ran  that  case  in  April  of  1980  and’we  got 
very  few  leads." 

Undaunted,  the  police  ran  the  case 
again  over  a year  later.  "Within  three 
days  we  got  the  phone  caU  that  broke  the 
case  wide  open,”  Vanderhule  said.  “Had 
we  not  had  a beam  to  do  that,  to  capture 
the  pubUc's  attention,  that  case  would 
still  be  in  the  unsolved  file." 

PoUcies  vary  from  city  to  city  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  the  rewards  given,  but 


ticipating  in  programs,  as  well  as  officia 
from  communities  looking  to  start  pn 
grams  of  their  own. 

A special  seminar  for  cities  that  hav 
yet  to  start  programs  will  take  place  i 
Austin  on  October  6 before  the  conver 
tion's  official  opeining,  Once  the  cor 
ference  begins,  there  wiU  be  seminars  oi 
the  ethics  and  legaUty  of  the  program? 
gathering  statistics,  using  informants 
fundraising,  and  media  reenactments. 

"There's  two  things  about  this  pro 
gram  that  I think  are  really  exciting,' 
MacAleese  said  in  a recent  interview 
'First  of  all.  you’re  generating  a lot  more 
street  intelligence  than  you  have  evei 
generated.  And  then,  in  addition  to  that 

prize  for  information  leading  to  arrests  is  ment."  munny  involve- 


Tke  creator  of  Crime  Stoppers.  Greg  M.cAlee.e,  checks  file,  to  verify  a caller-,  iafor- 
mation  before  passing  tips  on  to  detectives  for  follow-up  work. 

dozens  of  cities  across  the  U.S.  From  its 
inception  through  June  1981,  Austin's 
records  show  the  crime-stoppers  pro- 


For  the  first  year  of  the  program’s 
operation,  the  department  chalked  up 
289  cases  solved  and  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  stolen  property 
recovered.  On  the  average,  according  to 
police  statistics,  the  department  has 
solved  255-260  felonies  per  year  since  the 
program  began. 

Albuquerque  Police  Chief  Bob  Stover 
was  convinced.  So  was  the  International 


gram  there  leading  to  381  felony  cases 
solved,  139  arrests,  the  recovery  of 
$627,246  in  stolen  property  and  the 
retrieval  of  32  stolen  vehicles. 

Anonymity  is  a key  in  using  the  tips 
received  as  a result  of  the  media  exposure 
to  the  crimes.  Officials  contacted  around 


POLICE  EXPERT  WITNESS 

Bring  In  an  outside  expert  to  assist  law 
offices  defending  Individual  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  unions  and  agencies. 

Will  review  and  assist  in  case  preparation  and 
available  for  deposition  and  courtroom  testimony  in 
cases  relating  to  police  matters,  (administration, 
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police  in  small,  medium  and  large  size  departments. 
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Law  enforcement’s  friei 


An  interview  with  Wayne  Schmidt,  executive  director  of  A 


LEN:  Can  you  talk  a little  bit  about  how  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement  came  to  be? 

SCHMIDT:  It  was  incorporated  in  1966  in  Illinois  as 
not-for-profit  educational  organization.  It  was  founded 
by  Fred  Inbau,  who  is  professor  of  law  at  Northwestern 
University  and  who  is  the  author  of  numerous  text- 
books on  scientific  evidence  and  interrogation.  It  was 
co-founded  by  the  late  O.W.  Wilson,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Police.  Richard  Ogilvie, 
who  was  sheriff  of  Cook  County  a nd  later  governor  of  1 1- 
linois,  and  James  Thompson,  who  was  then  a professor 
at  Northwestern  and  today  is  the  governor  of  Illinois. 

AELE  was  formed  to  respond  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  other  organizations  who  had  en- 
joyed recent  and  substantial  success  in  the  filing  of 
friends-of-the-court  briefs  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  most  of  the  major  cases  under  consideration 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  appellate  courts, 
numerous  organizations  had  been  filing  briefs  on  behalf 
of  criminal  defendants  or  on  behalf  of  persons  other  than 
the  police.  No  organization  was  filing  briefs  of  this  sort 
on  behalf  of  law  enforcement  officers,  government  of- 
ficials or  government  entities.  So  AELE  was  orginally 
set  up  in  order  to  be  the  voice  of  concern  for  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  before  the  court.  Since  our  incorporation 
in  1966  we  have  filed  at  least  67  friend-of-the-court 
briefs  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  appellate 
courts.  About  half  are  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
about  half  before  the  other  appellate  Courts. 

Then  in  1973  we  began  a program  of  assisting  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  were  civilly  sued.  Previously, 
no  other  organization  was  supplying  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  agencies  and  officials  that  were  coming  under  at- 
tack in  civil  court.  That  program  is  an  educational  one 
and  we  run  workshops  throughout  the  United  States 
three  or  four  times  a year  for  law  enforcement  ad- 
ministrators and  district  attorneys.  We  have  a variety 
of  publications  that  express  trends  in  the  law. 

LEN:  As  far  as  the  amicus  curiae  briefs  go,  can  you  talk 
a little  about  how  the  organization  determines  its  posi- 
tion on  these  matters? 

SCHMIDT:  Generally  we  restrict  our  cases  to  those  in- 
volving statutes  of  civil  liability.  If  we  feel  that  a lower 
appellate  court  has  made  an  improper  decision,  I will 
discuss  this  with  lawyers  on  our  staff  as  well  as  with 
members  of  our  board  and  if  we  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  file  a brief  in  that  case,  well  do  so.  Ob- 


viously we  monitor  all  of  the  cases  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  I would  say  that  we  try  and  file  four  or 
five  briefs  a year  in  that  court.  One  of  the  determining 
factors  in  whether  to  file  a brief  or  not  is  whether  the 
police  have  acted  responsibly.  The  cases  we  do  show 
that  we  are  not  a pro-police  organization,  whether  or  not 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  They  have  to  act  properly  and  in 
good  faith  before  we  consider  them. 

F or  example,  last  year  there  was  the  issue  of  standing 
— whether  or  not  a person  can  object  to  the  search  of 
another  person.  This  particular  case  involved  a black- 
bag  job  by  paid  informants  of  a Federal  agency.  A brief- 
case was  taken  from  an  individual  who  was  going  to  din- 
ner with  another  informant,  and  the  contents  of  it  were 
photographed  by  the  government  and  the  briefcase  put 
back  in  the  individual's  hotel  room.  This  was  clearly  il- 
legal in  every  aspect,  however  one  of  those  documents 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  a third  party.  The  Supreme 
Court  ultimately  decided  that  the  third  party  did  not 
have  legal  standing  to  challenge  the  illegality  of  the  en- 
try and  the  copying  of  the  documents  in  the  briefcase. 
We  decided,  however,  not  to  enter  the  case,  because  it 


Enforcment  News  interview  that  his  department  has 
been  getting  sued  much  less  frequently  than  other. 
West  Coast  police  departments.  He  characterized  the 
West  Coast  law  enforcement  agencies  as  being  more 
' ‘aggressive"  in  some  instances,  where  the  police  may  be 
right  but  still  wind  up  facing  civil  lawsuits.  In  general, 
how  can  police  departments  avoid  getting  sued  in  con- 
nection with  violent  situations? 

SCHMIDT:  First  of  all,  it  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  any 
individual  pattern  to  law  enforcement  agencies  in  one 
part  of  the  country  based  simply  on  statistics  on  the 
number  of  lawsuits.  There  are  states,  and  California  is 
certainly  at  the  top  of  that  list,  where  lawsuits  for 
anything  are  in  much  higher  number  than  they  are 
elsewhere.  Consequently,  if  you  look  at  doctor's 
malpractice  insurance,  lawyer's  malpractice  insurance, 
accountant's  liability  and  so  forth,  you'll  find  that 
there's  more  suits,  more  settlements  and  more 
judgments  in  California  than  there  are  in  other  states, 
simply  due  to  the  West  Coast  tradition  to  file  a lawsuit. 
In  the  East  Coast  there's  more  of  a tradition  to  handle  it 
in  the  political  forum.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  a com- 


‘There’s nothing  that  a law  enforcement  agency  can  do  to 
avoid  suits  involving  questions  of  legality.  They’re  going  to 
be  making  arrests  and  citizens  are  going  to  resist  arrest.  ’ 


As  executive  director  of  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement  Inc.,  Wayne  Schmidt  heads  a legal 
staff  that  includes  himself,  one  other  full-time  attor- 
ney, two  part-time  attorneys  and  a clerical  staff. 
The  group  he  heads  has  filed  over  60  friend-of-the- 
court  briefs  in  support  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  administrators.  AELE  also  provides  advisory 
and  research  services,  in  addition  to  producing  four 
publications:  the  Law  Enforcement  Legal  Defense 
Manual,  the  Legal  Liability  Reporter,  the  Jail  and 
Prison  Law  Bulletin,  and  the  Police  Plaintiff. 

Schmidt  has  spent  the  last  21  years  in  law  en- 
forcement, 15  of  them  as  a practicing  attorney.  His 
criminal  justice  career  began  as  a process  server  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  has  included  stints 
as  a civil  deputy  sheriff  and  county  constable  in  that 
city. 

In  1963,  he  received  his  diploma  in  English  and 
Comparative  Law  from  the  City  of  London  College 
in  Great  Britain.  The  following  year  he  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  government  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Okla- 
homa City  University  Law  School  in  1966  and  re- 
ceived a master  of  law  degree  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1974. 

Schmidt  has  served  as  legal  advisor  to  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  Intelligence  Division,  work- 
ing under  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  from 
1967  through  1968,  and  has  been  the  director  of 
both  Northwestern  University  Law  School's  Police 
Legal  Advisor  Training  Program  and  the  1ACP  Police 
Legal  Center. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Edward  Diamond. 


would  have  indicated  support,  in  principle,  of  an  illegal 
break-in  and  an  illegal  search-and-seizure,  something 
that  was  illegally  planned  from  its  inception.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  evidence  was  admissible  was  a technical 
one  and  certainly  not  a moral  one,  and  for  that  reason  we 
did  not  file  a brief  in  that  case. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a set  of  criteria  as  to  what  constitutes 
good  faith,  or  is  that  something  that  evolves  from  case 
to  case? 

SCHMIDT:  This  is  something  that  you  pick  up  with  ex- 
perience. in  my  own  case.  21  years  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,  of  which  the  last  15  years  has  been  a 
lawyer.  My  board  chairman,  Fred  Inbau,  has  years  of 
legal  service.  We  just  look  at  the  facts,  take  the  facts 
back  to  the  board,  and  make  a decision.  There's  no 
litmus-paper  test  in  these  matters.  We  don't  know  what 
was  in  an  officer  s mind;  all  you  know  is  what  a lower  ap- 
pellate court  has  said. 

LEN:  What  is  the  relationship  between  your  organiza- 
tion and  the  various  police  departments  across  the  coun- 
try? Do  you  catch  any  flak  at  all  for  not  taking  specific 
cases? 

SCHMIDT:  Once  in  a while,  we  ll  be  asked  to  take  a case 
to  extend  a local  ordinance  or  something,  file  a brief  or 
something,  and  we  simply  explain  that  our  limited 
resources  restrict  filing  in  those  cases.  Generally  we 
restrict  our  briefs  to  state  supreme  courts,  the  U.S.  Ap- 
peals Courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Once  in  a 
while  we'll  be  contacted  by  a local  organization,  perhaps 
promoting  literature  fighting  pornography.  We  general- 
ly avoid  those  kinds  of  cases;  we  don't  feel  that  they  of- 
fer substantive  questions  for  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. 

I don  t think  that  there's  any  strain  that  has 
developed  between  law  enforcement  executives  and 
AELE.  We  do,  however,  refuse  to  get  involved  in  cases 
where  there  is  a labor-management  dispute.  This  is 
because  we  will  not  take  sides  between  police  manage- 
ment and  the  line  labor  organization.  We  feel  that  we 
should  stand  for  cases  where  both  the  police  officer  and 
the  chief  commanding  officer  are  in  agreement.  That,  of 
course,  includes  cases  involving  criminal  procedure  and 
civil  liability,  but  we're  going  to  stay  out  of  areas  such  as 
police  bill  of  rights,  or  polygraphs  of  officers  by  the 
departments. 

LEN:  Because  of  the  potential  conflict  between  officers 
and  management? 

SCHMIDT:  That's  one  reason.  The  other  is  it's  outside 
of  the  citizen's  interest  as  far  as  effective  law  enforc- 
ment is  concerned.  I think  basically  that  an  internal  per- 
sonnel policy  doesn't  make  the  streets  any  safer. 

LEN:  Frank  Bolz,  the  chief  hostage  negotiator  for  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  said  in  a recent  Law 


munity  group  deciding  to  file  25  lawsuits  against  the 
police  department,  the  community  group  meets  with  the 
mayor  or  alderman,  and  resolves  any  difficulty  in  the 
political  arena. 

There's  nothing  that  a law  enforcement  agency  can  do 
to  avoid  civil  suits  involving  questions  of  legality. 
They're  going  to  be  making  arrests  and  citizens  are  go- 
ing to  be  resisting  arrest.  Consequently  in  those  areas, 
and  they  make  up  three-fourths  of  the  litigation,  there’s 
nothing  that  you  can  do.  There  will  be  differences,  of 
course,  based  upon  the  kind  of  group  that's  policing  and 
the  kind  of  crime  that's  involved.  There  are  differences 
between  suburban  law  enforcement  and  city  law  en- 
forcement. In  other  areas,  such  as  poor  jail  conditions, 
and  stop-and-frisk  programs,  things  of  that  nature,  it  is 
certainly  helpful  for  the  law  enforcement  administrator 
first  to  understand  the  possibility  that  he  and  his  ad- 
ministration might  be  sued.  And,  more  importantly, 
that  he  has  developed  a legal  framework  before  the 
policy  is  adopted.  When  a plaintiff  files  suit,  particularly 
an  organization-sponsored  suit,  such  as  the  ACLU  or 
organizations  of  that  nature,  they  do  their  research  and 
they're  ready  to  go  to  court  before  they  ever  file  suit. 
They  are  challenging  a position,  in  many  cases,  that  has 
no  legal  justification  in  the  files.  The  policy  may  be  legal, 
but  no  one  has  bothered  to  put  together  a legal  justifica- 
tion of  whatever  it  is  they  are  doing  or  not  doing.  They 
don  t bother  to  do  that  until  after  the  lawsuit  has  been 
filed.  Also,  there's  the  poor  communication  between 
government  and  legal  offices,  whether  that's  the  city  at- 
torney or  the  county  attorney  and  the  law  enforcement 
agency  itself.  Whereas  the  people  who  are  pursuing  the 
brief  are  usually  members  of,  and  supporters  of  the 
ACLU  or  the  NAACP.  There's  been  a lot  of  communica- 
tion there  between  the  lawyers  and  the  plaintiffs. 

LEN:  Your  literature  appears  to  picture  the  ACLU,  in 
terms  of  its  legal  effectiveness,  as  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion that  AELE  aspires  to  be,  at  least  in  terms  of  per- 
suasiveness and  power.  Do  you  feel  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  is  getting  a raw  deal  in  general? 
SCHMIDT:  No. 

LEN:  There  are  those  who  suggest  the  current  Supreme 
Court,  if  anything,  represents  a marked  shift  in  favor  of 
law  enforcement.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

SCHMIDT:  Yes.  And  there's  going  to  be  more  evidence 
with  the  appointment  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  the 
court.  There’s  no  question  that  we've  disagreed  with  a 
number  of  rules  of  evidence  and  high  on  that  list  is  the 
exclusionary  rule.  The  exclusionary  rule  never  should 
have  been  adopted  and  definitely  should  be  modified  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  in  the  differing  state 
supreme  courts. 

As  far  as  modification  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  the 
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their  opinions.  And  they  never  mention  friends  of  the 
court  briefs  in  their  opinions.  In  the  Federal  appeals 
courts  and  the  state  supreme  courts,  we  know  that  our 
briefs  have  been  effective.  They  have  taken  language 
from  our  briefs  or  have  mentioned  us  directly  in  our 
briefs,  either  in  a footnote  or  in  the  text  itself.  So  we 
know  that  the  briefs  are  read  and  we  know  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  they  are  persuasive.  Let  me  pause  here 
and  say  that  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  say  "We  have 
won  the  case,  " because  they  may  have  decided  the  same 
way  with  the  same  number  of  votes  had  their  been  no 
briefs  filed  on  either  side.  So  no  organization  really  can 
take  credit  for  winning  a decision  as  a result  of  filing  one 
of  their  briefs. 

LEN:  Yet  the  decision  to  focus  a lot  of  your  efforts  on  the 
briefs  must  have  come  from  the  notion  that  they  were 
having  some  substantial  impact  on  the  courts'  deci- 
sions? 

SCHMIDT:  Well,  there  are  a variety  of  reasons  that  you 
are  writing  the  briefs.  One  of  them  is  to  influence  the 
undecided,  the  swing  persons,  one  who  is  neither  in  the 
pro-law  enforcement  or  the  liberal  camp.  The  second 
reason  for  filing  an  amicus  brief  is  to  narrow  in  on  the 
reason  for  a couple  of  law  enforcement  practices  for 
those  judges  or  justices  who  are  going  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  police  anyway,  so  that  it  goes  in  your  direction  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  courts  that  are  not  in  favor  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  third  reason  is  in  cases  where  you've  lost,  that  is 
to  say,  cases  where  the  pro-law  enforcement  judges  are 
in  a minority,  you  hope  that  in  legal  conference,  where 
they  decide  what  it  is  they  are  going  to  say  in  the  majori- 
ty opinion  and  the  minority  opinion,  that  it  limits  the 
scope  of  an  adverse  majority  opinion.  Hopefully,  you 
limit  those  cases  as  much  as  possible,  within  a very  nar- 
row, factual  framework,  as  opposed  to  some  sweeping 
decision. 

LEN:  In  looking  at  an  interview  you  did  for  a publica- 
tion called  Impact,  there  was  a scorecard  concerning 
your  briefs’  68  percent  overall  effectiveness  in  both  the 
U S.  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts.  The  immediate 
question  that  comes  to  mind  is,  do  you  consider  the 
chances  of  winning  before  filing  a brief? 

SCHMIDT:  It  doesn't  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
best  example  of  that  is  the  exclusionary  rule,  that  finds 
technical  errors  as  well  as  deliberate  errors.  If  four 
justices  decide  that  they're  going  to  hear  an  exclu- 
sionary rule  case,  we  re  going  to  brief  it.  It’s  clear  that 
they  would  have  to  reverse  an  earlier  opinion  of  theirs  20 


an  impact,  that  the  briefs  have  an  impact,  on  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court.  We  have  no  idea  what's  on  their  mind; 
and  why  they  wind  up  the  way  they  do. 

LEN:  But  you  do  indicate  that  the  appointment  o 
Justice  O'Connor  will  further  the  aims  of  the  law  en 
forcement  community. . . 

SCHMIDT:  I believe  that  at  the  present  time,  alonj 
with  Chief  Justice  Burger.  Justices  Powell,  Blackmur 
and  Rehnquist  favor  modification  of  the  exclusionary 
rule.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Justices  Brennar 
and  Marshall  would  oppose  modification.  Certainly 
Brennan,  Marshall,  and  probably  White.  I believe  that 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  has  accepted  the  modification  of 
the  exclusionary  rule.  If  so,  that  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  a vote.  What  we  have  here  is  either  5-to-4  or 
6-to-3.  We  don't  know  yet  what  Justice  White  would  do 
in  the  right  case,  but  he  would  probably  oppose  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  and  he  might  not 
be  receptive  to  modification  of  the  rule  along  the  lines  of 
the  other  justices. 

I know  that  the  White  House  interviewed  O'Connor 
before  making  the  announcement,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  exclusionary  rule  was  one  of  the 
topics  that  was  discussed.  We  know  for  a fact  that  the 
counselor  to  the  President  calls  the  exclusionary  rule 
one  of  the  most  important  topics  for  criminal  justice 
reform.  I would  be  shocked  if  Edwin  Meese  didn't  per- 
sonally interview  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  there's  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  topic  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
was  raised.  I believe  that  the  White  House  considers  her 
response  on  this  issue  to  be  more  significant  then  her 
views  on  abortion,  and  various  other  issues  that  have 
cropped  up  by  those  supporting  or  challenging  her  ap- 
pointment to  the  court. 

LEN:  Is  it  your  organize tion's  belief  that  the  sole  way  of 
changing  the  exclusionary  rule  is  through  the  judicial 
process? 


‘Suggested  alternatives  [to  the  exclusionary  rule]  would 
have  a more  chilling  effect  on  police  aggression  and  their 
willingness  to  make  an  arrest  than  would  the  rule.  ’ 


years  ago.  However,  if  there  is  an  issue  before  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  state  supreme  courts,  we 
think  it's  going  to  be  approximately  a five-year  fight. 
We  re  committed  to  arguing  on  behalf  of  modification  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
starting  in  their  next  term.  Specifically  we  believe  that 
when  a law  enforcement  officer  acts  in  apparent  good 
faith  in  obtaining  a search  warrant  or  an  arrest  warrant 
from  a legal,  law-trained  magistrate,  that  is  prima-facie 
evidence  of  his  acting  in  good  faith,  and  evidence  that 
has  been  obtained  in  good  faith  by  a law  enforcement 
officer  should  not  be  thrown  out  of  court. 

LEN:  Would  there  be  any  specific  mode  of  determining 
that  “good  faith”  might  be? 

SCHMIDT:  As  I've  indicated,  at  the  time  of  the  war- 
rant, going  before  a law-trained  magistrate  ought  to  be 
per  se  evidence  of  “good  faith."  In  case  of  a warrantless 
search  or  arrest,  you’re  going  to  have  to  look  at  all  of  the 
underlying  factors.  One  of  the  things  which  would  be  a 
factor  in  determining  if  a law  enforcement  officer  is  act- 
ing in  "objective."  as  opposed  to  "subjective"  good 
faith,  is  the  supervision  of  the  officers  in  that  depart- 
ment and  the  amount  of  training  that  officers  have  had 
in  criminal  law.  In  other  words,  if  the  officer  says,  "I 
never  heard  of  Miranda  and  therefore  I didn't  Mirandize 
him  when  I arrested  him,”  that  is  not  going  to  be  good 
evidence  of  good  faith.  It  would  have  to  be  reasonable 
good  faith.  It  is  clear  that  law  enforcement  officers  are 
not  only  going  to  have  to  act  without  malice  and  in  line 
with  what  they  believe  is  proper,  but  they  are  going  to 
have  to  stay  abreast  of  criminal  law.  If  it  turns  out  that 
officers  are  continually  making  mistakes  because  of  the 
lack  of  training  in  a department,  then  it's  going  to  fall  on 
the  administrators  to  keep  abreast  of  the  problem  and  to 
take  remedial  steps. 

LEN:  The  Attorney  General's  task  force  on  violent 
crime  also  mentioned  reducing  the  scope  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  I take  it  that  your  organization  is  also  in 
favor  of  those  recommendations? 

SCHMIDT:  We  testified  before  the  committee,  and 
prepared  an  elaborate  position  paper  on  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  Our  views  were  accepted  by  thecommittee. 

I won  t take  credit  for  AELE,  because  others  testified 
along  the  same  lines,  but  I don't  think  anyone  re- 
searched it  as  well  as  we  did.  One  of  our  directors,  Evelle 
Younger,  the  former  attorney  general  of  the  state  of 
California,  presented  our  research  with  the  commission, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  our  testimony  and  our  research 
file  persuaded  them.  There's  been  a debate  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  ought  to  be  an  alternative  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  Generally,  AELE  opposes  those  alter- 
natives. We  feel  that  those  suggested  alternatives,  such 
as  damages  against  an  officer,  would  have  a more  chill- 
ing effect  against  police  aggression  and  their  will- 
ingness to  make  an  arrest  than  would  the  exclusionary 
rule.  Because  then  we're  punishing  the  individual  officer 
for  a mistake  in  the  justice  system.  We  re  not  prepared 
to  do  that.  That  would  have  a worse  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement than  the  alternatives  involving  good  faith  of 
the  officer. 

LEN:  Does  your  organization  believe  that  the  best 
redress  in  cases  where  bad  faith  has  been  exercised  is  ad- 
ministrative? 

SCHMIDT:  No,  I think  the  exclusionary  rule  should  ap- 
ply in  those  cases  where  the  officer  acts  in  bad  faith, 
with  a wanton  and  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
citizens.  In  that  case,  you  can  exclude  the  evidence,  and 
if  that  individual  has  a lawsuit  and  has  been  harmed, 
then  that  individual  should  bring  that  lawsuit.  But  we 
don't  want  to  create  any  new  laws  that  hold  the  police  of- 
ficer individually  responsible.  The  indemnities  we 
presently  have  for  officers  that  act  in  bad  faith  or  in 
disregard  of  citizens'  rights  are  adequate,  and  while 
they  have  their  adverse  affect  on  the  criminal  justice 
system,  at  least  the  police  officer  is  not  individually 
punished. 

LEN:  Let's  talk  a little  bit  more  about  the  briefs  that 
you  file  before  the  courts.  What  kind  of  influence  do 
amicus  curiae  briefs  have  on  the  courts? 

SCHMIDT:  At  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  we  have  no  idea 
how  influential  the  briefs  are.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that 
is  that  they  have  a substantial  staff  of  professionals  who 
draft  opinions  in  each  case,  and  therefore  it  is  rare  that 
they  lift  language  directly  from  the  briefs  of  anyone  in 


Alabama  state  supreme  court,  and  every  other  state  has 
resolved  the  issue  against  law  enforcement,  certainly 
our  chances  to  convince  the  Alabama  court  to  adopt  a 
ruling  contrary  to  the  position  of  every  other  state 
would  effect  our  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  file. 
LEN:  So  there  are  situations  where  you  don’t  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning  but  you  will  file  anyhow? 
SCHMIDT:  First  of  all,  I would  note  that  there  is  no 
way  that  anyone  can  predict  how  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  vote.  If  it’s  an  issue  that’s  a first  im- 
pression with  a state  court  and  the  opinion  has  been 
decided  overwhelmingly  by  state  supreme  courts 
throughout  the  United  States,  then  we  probably  would 
decline  to  monitor  it.  We  don't  file  a case  just  to  say  that 
we  filed  it.  In  our  view  it's  more  important  to  have  the 
quality  of  the  cases  than  the  quantity  of  the  cases. 
LEN:  How  many  cases  would  you  say,  on  the  average, 
both  in  briefs  and  otherwise,  you  deal  with  in  a year? 
SCHMIDT:  We  brief  maybe  eight  to  ten  every  year. 
We’re  consulted  on  many  more,  where  we  don't  file. 
LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  having  a substantial  im- 
pact on  the  direction  of  the  cases  that  you  get  involved 
in? 

SCHMIDT:  We  are  having  an  impact  on  cases  below  the 
Supreme  Court.  I would  hesitate  to  say  that  anyone  has 


SCHMIDT:  There's  no  other  way.  Colorado  has  passed 
a law  modifying  the  exclusionary  rule,  but  ultimately 
that  rule  is  going  to  be  tested  in  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court. 

LEN:  So  it  would  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  In 
any  case? 

SCHMIDT:  It  takes  state  judges  or  higher  grade 
justices  to  strike  down  an  act  of  Congress. 

LEN:  Can  you  talk  a little  bit  about  the  significant  bat- 
tles, aside  from  the  exclusionary  rule,  that  you  are  in- 
volved in  now? 

SCHMIDT:  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  like  to 
do  is  have  an  exception  to  cases  where  Miranda  is  ap- 
plied automatically,  arbitrarily.  If  an  individual  has  con- 
fessed affirmatively  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  and 
there's  been  no  coercion,  that  confession  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  court.  In  one  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  individual  who  had  previously  requested  to 
speak  to  an  attorney  confessed,  and  subsequent  confes- 
sions were  ruled  to  be  illegal.  That's  outrageous.  There's 
nothing  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  about  that.  Our  found- 
ing fathers  would  have  been  shocked  to  learn  that  an  in- 
dividual could  testify,  or  rather  make  a statement  which 
may  have  been  legal  on  paper,  and  a jury  can  t hear  it. 
There’s  a real  absurdity  there.  We’d  like  to  not 
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The  DEA  saga,  continued . . . 


Rumors  fly  as  US  narc  agency  awaits  word  of  its  fate 


As  the  announced  October  1 deadline 
approaches  for  a Justice  Department 
committee's  recommendation  on  the 
status  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, agency  officials  are  still 
wondering  what  the  verdict  will  be  as  to 
possibly  merging  the  agency  with  the 
FBI  or  leaving  it  as  it  presently  exists. 

A spokesman  for  the  beleaguered  agen- 
cy, Robert  Feldkamp,  said  that  "rumors 
are  rampant"  concerning  DEA's  status 
under  the  new  Administration.  "We  get 
10  different  rumors  a day  around  here,” 
Feldkamp  said,  but  he  added  that  as  far 
as  day-to-day  operations  at  the  agency 


are  concerned,  it  is  still  "business  as 
usual." 

"We're  doing  what  we've  been  doing, 
we're  just  doing  it  under  a different 
boss,"  Feldkamp  said  in  a recent  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News.  The 
acting  chief  of  DEA,  Francis  Mullen  Jr., 
who  is  also  executive  assistant  director 
of  the  FBI.  was  tabbed  to  head  the  agen- 
cy after  the  resignation  of  Peter  B.  Ben- 
singer. 

Feldkamp  dismissed  as  “really 
premature"  a published  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  stating  that  DEA  was  con- 
sidering an  undercover  review  committee 


Miami  to  go  to  the  videotape 
in  effort  to  snare  drunk  drivers 


Dade  County,  Florida,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  long  stymied  by  laws  that 
permit  drivers  suspected  of  drug  or  alcho- 
hol  abuse  to  refuse  to  submit  to  urine  or 
blood  tests,  will  be  getting  some  new  help 
in  October  In  their  Fight  to  win  court  con- 
victions against  pereons  suspected  to  be 
under  the  influence. 

Metro  police  will  be  using  videotape 
equipment  to  film  drivers  suspected  of 
using  substances,  according  to  a recent 
dispatch  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

“A  picture  is  worth  a thousand 
words,"  Judge  Harvey  Baxter  told  the 
paper.  “It’s  going  to  generate  a lot  of 
guilty  pleas." 

The  Dade  County  operation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  county’s  Metro  Commis- 


sion. The  program’s  funding,  to  the  tune 
of  $36,892  worth  of  video  and  sound 
equipment,  including  seven  cameras, 
came  from  a grant  from  the  Federal 
Government,  administered  through  the 
state  of  Florida. 

The  video  operation  will  be  set  up  at 
four  Metro’s  police  substations  and  at 
the  county  jail.  Motorists  will  be  filmed 
performing  coordination  tests,  including 
walking  a straight  line,  touching  the  tip 
on  one’s  nose  with  the  tip  of  an  index  fin- 
ger, and  a balance  test  involving  tilting 
the  head  back  and  standing  at  attention 
for  10  seconds.  Cameras  will  be  equipped 
with  zoom  lenses  able  to  take  close-up 
pictures  of  bloodshot  eyes  and  a flush 
face,  according  to  the  Herald. 
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and  a set  of  guidelines  for  its  undercover 
narcotics  agents,  both  procedures  similar 
to  ones  set  up  for  the  FBI  last  January. 

The  Times  story  also  quoted  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  as  saying 
a "joint  investigation  strategy"  was  be- 
ing developed  for  the  FBI  and  DEA. 
"Mullen  said  he  found  instances  where 
the  bureau  and  the  drug  agency  had 
separate  undercover  operations 
targeting  the  same  individuals  in  the 
same  area  of  the  country,"  the  article 
said,  going  on  to  quote  acting  director 
Mullen  as  saying  "I  will  be  shocked  if  I 
see  any  more  of  that." 

Also  under  consideration,  according  to 
the  Times  account,  is  a possible  merger  of 
both  agencies'  laboratory  facilities,  shar- 
ing office  space  in  small-and  medium- 
sized cities  and  combining  the  FBI's 
15-airplane  fleet  with  the  DEA's  aircraft 
stable,  which  includes  three  helicopters 
and  37  fixed-wing  craft. 

The  FBI,  with  a current  budget  of  $681 
million,  has  7,806  agents  on  its  payroll; 
the  DEA  lists  1,962  agents  and  a $216 
million  budget. 

Feldkamp  said  that  while  suggestions 
listed  in  the  Times  story  may  later  prove 
to  be  accurate,  all  considerations  are 
"still  in  the  discussion  stage." 

He  said  the  Justice  Department  com- 
mittee has  been  meeting  weekly  and 
plans  to  complete  its  report  "a  few  days 
before  or  a few  days  after"  its  announced 
deadline.  The  committee  is  chaired  by 
Associate  Attorney  General  Rudolph 
Giuliani  and  includes  both  acting  DEA 
chief  Mullen  and  former  agency  head 
Bensinger. 

Feldkamp  listed  the  four  options  open 
to  the  committee  as:  leaving  both  agen- 
cies as  presently  constituted;  a complete 
merger  of  the  two  agencies;  a "corporate 
acquisition,  where  DEA  would  remain  as 


a separate  entity  but  report  to  the  FBI," 
and  a less  formal  takeover  involving 
some  cross-transfer  of  DEA  and  FBI 
agents. 

While  discussions  in  the  committee 
continue,  Feldkamp  said  that  agency 
business  would  continue,  citing  as  ex- 
amples the  recent  breakup  of  a major 
marijuana  smuggling  ring  of  Long  Island 
and  two  other  operations  planned  in  the 
near  future  in  Chicago. 

Dems  propose 
alternative  plan 
on  violent  crime 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Democrats  that  it  is  for  Republicans. 
Democrats,  in  large  cities,  are  more  likely 
to  be  crime  victims  and  to  have  the  quali- 
ty of  their  life  diminished  by  crime  than 
are  the  more  affluent  outside  the  cities.” 

Democratic  proposals  are  currently  in 
two  forms  in  the  Senate:  as  a series  of 
amendments  to  the  Justice  Authoriza- 
tion Bill,  scheduled  for  debate  and  vote 
before  the  full  Senate,  and  in  con- 
solidated form  as  Senate  Bill  1455.  A sub- 
committee on  crime  and  criminal  law 
chaired  by  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  is 
scheduled  to  hold  hearings  on  several 
provisions  of  the  package  bill,  including 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

But  Democrats,  who  were  once  hopeful 
of  getting  their  proposals  attached  to  the 
Justice  Authorization  Bill,  don't  see  that 
as  very  likely  now,  with  a political  fight 
on  busing  expected.  "Quite  frankly,  with 
the  filibuster  all  tied  up  on  busing  right 
now,  I think  it's  unlikely  we’ll  get  to 
those  amendments  and  therefore  we'll 
have  to  find  another  legislative  vehicle 
for  our  package.”  Gitenstein  said. 


LEN  interview:  Wayne  Schmidt, 
AELE’s  executive  director 

Continued  from  Page  9 

necessarily  abolish  Miranda,  but  pose  some  different  solutions. 

LEN:  So  how,  in  terms  of  strategy,  will  your  organization  go  about  doing  that? 
SCHMIDT:  They're  not  going  to  write  a technical  alternative  to  Miranda.  What 
they  're  going  to  do  is  talk  about  individual  cases.  We've  been  involved  in  a number  of 
Miranda  cases  where  we've  chipped  away.  For  example,  take  the  case  where  there's  a 
violation  of  Miranda,  and  nevertheless  you  introduce  the  credibility  of  a witness  who 
gives  a different  story  at  the  time  of  the  trial  than  what  he  gave  at  his  non-Mirandized 
confession.  In  other  words,  a person  was  arrested,  gives  one  story  atone  time  and  then 
says  something  completely  contrary  to  that  prior  statement.  He  has  at  some  point 
lied;  he  has  either  lied  at  the  interview  stage  or  he  has  lied  at  the  trial  stage.  That's 
been  accepted,  and  there  have  been  a number  of  cases  like  that. 

LEN:  So  it's  a gradual  process? 

SCHMIDT:  Right.  Miranda  is  like  this  giant  stone  and  you're  just  going  to  have  to 
chip  away  until  you  come  up  with  a workable  plan  that's  acceptable  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  For  Miranda,  there's  been  so  many  variations  on  it  across  the  coun- 
try, so  many  exceptions  that  can  be  argued,  that  it's  going  to  be  a chipping-away  pro- 
cess. They're  not  going  to  eliminate  Miranda.  They're  not  going  to  do  it.  and  were  not 
even  going  to  bother  asking  them. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  other  hot  issues  besides  Miranda  and  the  exclusionary  rule  that 
the  AELE  is  involved  in? 

SCHMIDT:  Well,  we  are  certainly  going  to  try  and  convince  the  courts  to  broaden 
their  interpretations  of  what  is  a civil  rights  violation  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 
It’s  obvious  that  there  should  never  have  been  a Federal  Civil  Rights  Act,  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  pursue  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  something  that  should  be 
litigated  in  the  state  court.  Somehow  that  has  become  a Federal  civil  rights  violation. 
I don  t mean  to  suggest  that  we're  opposed  to  civil  rights  or  enforcing  some  kind  of  ar- 
bitrary. discriminatory  acts  by  the  police.  The  thing  is  that  things  that  can  be 
litigated  in  state  courts  ought  to  be  litigated  in  state  courts. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  overextended  itself  in  civil  rights 
litigation? 

SCHMIDT:  There's  no  question.  We've  unjustifiably  broadened  the  scope  of  civil 
rights  litigation.  I also  think  that  it  was  a terrible  mistake  for  Congress  to  pass  the 
kind  of  bill  which  pays  attorney's  fees  automatically  in  civil  rights  cases.  There's  no 
comparable  decision  in  state  torts  for  attorney  s fees,  so  consequently  there  are 
substantial  incentives  for  attorneys  to  bring  civil  rights  cases  as  opposed  to  tort 
cases.  In  addition  it  serves  up  litigation  for  inconsequential  lawsuits. 
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We  read  and  review: 


‘In  Defense  of  Whom’  pits  due  process  vs.  ruling  class 


In  Defense  of  Whom.  By  Gregg  Barak. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Anderson  Publishing 
Co.  1980.  138  pp. 

This  small  but  well-researched  book 
starts  out  w'th  the  inevitable  historic 
overview  of  criminology,  which  must 
tempt  one  to  amend  the  currently 
fashionable  saying,  “Nothing  works," 
with,  "It  never  did.”  Prof.  Barak  notes 
that  what  we  think  about  crime  is  heavily 
determined  by  the  criminal  justice  of- 
ficials who  long  ago  appropriated  the 
matter  as  executors  of  government.  As 
such  they  are  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
tecting private  property.  U.S.  criminal 
justice  grew  from  this  base  and 
developed  it  further.  Traditional,  official 
or  mainstream  theory,  however,  denies 
this  by  stressing  its  role  as  an  impartial 
dispenser  of  justice.  This  role  is  affirmed 
by  the  prescription  of  due  process.  Only 
the  new,  radicial  or  marxist  criminology 
has  recognized  the  reality  of  property 
relations  in  the  functioning  of  criminal 
justice. 

Due  process  has  taken  hold  of  popular 
and  professional  opinion  and  acts  to 
some  extent  as  a check  on  arbitrary 
justice.  Its  realization  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  defender,  but,  says 
Barak,  that  institution  was  soon  made  to 
serve  class  (i.e.  property)  interests  and 
not  allowed  to  radically  endanger  them. 
Thus  the  public  defender  can  never  in- 
terfere with  the  goals  of  the  ruling  class, 


which  are  social  control  in  order  to 
preserve  its  status  and  control. 

Crime  theories  — or  examinations  of 
specific  parts  of  criminal  justice  — de- 
pend for  their  validity  on  definitions  of 
crime.  Barak  gives  us  his.  almost  as  an 
afterthought,  near  the  end  of  this  book, 
suggesting  that  crime  is  not  only  or  mere- 
ly what  law  so  defines,  but  any  behavior 
we  generally  recognize  as  predatory  and 
harmful  to  others,  individually  or  collec- 
tively (and  I suppose  harmful  means  here 
more  than  merely  annoying).  Thus  he 
means  obviously  that  criminality  is  in- 
trinsic to  behavior  rather  than  an  at- 
tachable label.  However,  he  had  already 
noted  that  just  such  predatory  acts, 
when  committed  by  the  politically  or 
economically  oppressed  are  not  really 
crimes  at  all.  And  he  is  not  talking  about 
what  the  oppressed  do  to  their  op- 
pressors, but  about  what  we  would  call 
predatory  street  crime:  oppressed  vs. 
other  oppressed.  If  so,  criminality  cannot 
reside  in  behavior  but  is  determined  by 
power  relationships.  We  seem  to  have 
replaced  law  with  social  relations  as  a 
crime  definer.  But  with  law  recognized  as 
the  result  of  such  relations,  we  are  right 
back  where  traditional  theory  is. 

To  this  reviewer  a quite  different 
thought  seems  to  explain  the  growth  of 
crime  beyond  some  minimum  due  to  in- 
evitable varieties  of  human  nature. 
Social  conditions  certainly  are  a cause  of 


Overpriced  anthology  offers 
latest  in  forensic  psychology 


Forensic  Psychology  and  Psychiatry. 
Fred  Wright,  Charles  Bahn  and  Robert 
Rieber,  eds.  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Volume  347. 
Published  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1980.  364  pp.  $58.00. 

This  book  is  a collection  of  papers  given 
at  a symposium  held  on  September  26-28, 
1979  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight 
categories.  Part  one,  entitled  "Com- 
petency to  Stand  Trial,"  features  articles 
written  by  a variety  of  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology, 
criminology,  criminal  justice,  sociology, 
and  medicine.  The  second  part  deals  with 
"Issues  of  Psychological  Evidence.”  the 
third  part  with  “Crisis  Intervention  and 
Hostage  Negotiation,"  and  part  four, 
which  concerns  itself  with  "The  Patient 
as  Offender  — Special  Problems," 
presents  an  interdisciplinary  review  of 
current  research  in  this  area. 

Part  five  of  this  anthology  is  entitled 
Scared  Straight:  Panel  Discussion,” 
and  it  presents  three  very  interesting 
papers  including  a rebuttal  of  the  con- 
troversial television  program,  the  follow- 
up research,  and  expose,  if  you  will,  of 
that  earlier  research.  For  those  in- 
terested in  the  latest  regarding  the 
"Scared  Straight”  controversy,  these  ar- 
ticles are  especially  enlightening. 

Part  six  is  entitled  "Violence  in  the 
Family”  and  is  of  special  interest  to 
social  workers  and  psychologists  in- 
volved in  the  various  types  of  abuse 


found  in  our  society.  Part  seven,  "The 
Media  and  Crime,”  brings  to  the  reader 
some  of  the  most  current  research  and 
thinking  on  the  effects  of  the  violence  in 
television  and  in  motion  pictures  on  ag- 
gression. The  final  part,  on  "Human 
Nature,  Crime,  and  Society,"  delves  into 
the  more  controversial  areas  of 
criminology  and  psychology,  namely  the 
neuro-psychosocial  perspectives  and  the 
role  of  both  physical  and  genetic  factors 
in  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior. 

For  those  especially  interested  in  the 
forensic  area  — those  who  testify  fre- 
quently in  a courtroom  setting  — these 
articles  are  of  special  interest  and  are 
noteworthy  because  they  represent  both 
current  research  and  the  latest  informa- 
tion available,  even  though  these  papers 
were  originally  presented  in  1979.  For  the 
serious  researcher,  this  information  can 
give  a quick  update  on  various  topics 
with  an  additional  review  of  the  current 
literature  for  a more  complete  update 
through  1981. 

The  only  negative  note  that  this 
reviewer  would  point  out  would  be  the 
price,  $58.00,  for  papers  which  have 
already  been  written  and  are  then  thrown 
together  between  two  covers.  It  con- 
tinues to  amaze  this  writer  as  to  why  it 
could  not  be  available  in  a $10.00  paper- 
back. Aside  from  that  shortcoming, 
these  articles  are  timely,  relevant,  and 
should  be  required  reading  for  those 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  crim- 
inologists and  social  scientists  who  are 
involved  in  the  forensic  area. 

G.  THOMAS  GITCHOFF 

Assoc.  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
Univ.  of  California  at  San  Diego 


behavior,  but  since  crime  is  something 
which  is  defined,  the  defining,  i.e.  the 
legislative  process,  has  some  influence 
over  how  much  behavior  will  be  included 
as  crime.  Anyone  familiar  with  our 
criminal  justice  process  can  hardly  fail  to 
observe  that  this  defining  process  has 
not  become  so  comprehensive  that  there 
is  little  behavior  possible  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  as  crime,  given  the  will  to  do 
so.  This  has  probably  come  about  not  so 
much  as  a result  of  any  particular 
ideology,  but  rather  out  of  sheer 
bureaucratic  momentum  and  need.  I 
would  be  little  surprised  to  find  the  same 
situation  in  any  nation,  regardless  of 
ideology,  but  with  a similar  bureaucracy. 
One  must  agree,  however,  that  in  a free 
enterprise  system,  bureaucratic  needs  in- 
clude economic  needs.  Overlegislation 
creates  a vast  pool  of  law  violators  as  it 
becomes  necessary  to  include  ever  more 
behavior  into  the  criminal  law,  which  will 
in  turn  have  ever  fewer  believers  in  the 
justness  of  such  laws.  As  secondary  ef- 
fects we  will  have  a lessening  of  respect 
for  all  law,  and  an  increase  of  law 
violators  who  get  processed  by  the 
system,  which  is  only  limited  by  its 
capacity  to  handle  the  volume  available. 
This,  in  turn,  results  more  often  than  not 
in  the  transformation  of  these  systems' 


clients  into  true  predatory  criminals. 

The  role  of  due  process  may  not  so 
much  be  the  result  of  philosophical  con- 
siderations as  it  is  the  reverse  of 
overlegislation,  a role  it  shares  with  plea- 
bargaining. In  either  case  it  may  very 
well  be  true  that,  as  Barak  says,  the 
ultimate  role  is  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  system.  We  know  that  plea- 
bargaining only  seems  a bargain;  it  isn't 
when  the  beginning  stake  is  already  so 
much  higher  that  even  the  bargain  is  too 
costly.  Likewise  due  process  would  hard- 
ly be  necessary  if  there  wasn't  so  much  to 
be  processed  in  the  first  place.  It  is  in 
reminding  us  of  the  dominance  of  the 
system  in  the  whole  of  criminal  justice 
that  Barak  has  given  us  the  most  impor- 
tant message. 

—Horst  Sengcr 
Contributing  Editor 
The  Western  Criminologist 

The  above  review  was  adapted  from  the 
Summer  liXil  edition  of  The  Western 
Criminologis  t. 
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Exploring  the  genetic  questions  of  criminal  behavior 


Continued  from  Page  6 
bolstered  by  the  Gluecks'  investigations 
(much  more  intensive  research  than  that 
done  by  Sheldon). 

Many  sociologists  believe  that  the 
mesomorphs  are  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  fighting  or  physical  activities 
and  thus  may  be  more  acceptable  in  delin- 
quent gangs.  Other  researchers,  among 
them  psychologists,  believe  that  the 
mesomorph  body  type  may  be  correlated 
with  extroversion.  They  believe  that  ex- 
troverts are  less  readily  conditioned  by 
pain  than  the  introverted  personality. 
Therefore,  the  extroversion  would  im- 
pede learning  through  punishment.  A 
British  psychologist,  H.  J.  Eysenck, 
found  that  convicted  offenders  score 
higher  than  non-offenders  on  extrover- 
sion tests,  and  Hindelong  found  a correla- 
tion between  extroversion  scores  and 
delinquency  admitted  in  questionnaires 
by  high  school  students. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century, 
criminologists  began  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  heredity  and  its  possible  relation 
to  criminal  motivation.  Five  methods 
have  been  used  to  study  whether 
criminality  is  hereditary  or  not:  com- 
parison of  criminals  with  their  "savage" 
family  trees;  Mendelian  ratios  in  family 
trees;  statistical  associations  between 
crimes  of  parents  and  offspring;  com- 
parisons of  identical  and  fraternal  twins, 
and  the  XYY  theory. 

Family  trees  have  been  traced  as  far 
back  as  researchers  could  go  to  find  out  if 
criminality  is  inherited.  The  most  famous 
example  of  this  is  the  study  of  the  Jukes 
family  by  Richard  Dugdale  ("The  Jukes: 

A Study  in  Crime,  Pauperism  and 
Heredity"),  who  reported  that  of  about 
1,200  members  of  this  family,  140  were 
criminals,  7 were  convicted  murderers, 

60  convicted  of  theft,  and  50  of  prostitu- 
tion. Dugdale's  methods  were  widely 
questioned  and  so  in  turn  were  his  conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  20th  century,  the  descendents  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  a famous  preacher  of 
the  colonial  period,  were  compared  with 
the  J ukes  family.  None  of  Edwards'  fami- 
ly were  supposed  to  be  criminals  while 
many  were  presidents,  governors, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  also 
famous  writers,  teachers  and  preachers. 
But  in  fact,  some  of  Edwards'  ancestors 
were  criminals.  His  maternal  grand- 
mother was  an  adultress,  his  grand-aunt 
murdered  her  son,  and  his  grand-uncle 
murdered  his  own  sister.  If  criminal 
behavior  was  to  be  inherited,  then  Ed- 
wards and  many  more  of  his  descendants 
should  have  been  criminals.  Dugdale's 
and  similar  studies  seem  to  show  that  the 
study  of  family  trees  only  proves  that  a 
trait  may  appear  in  successive  genera- 
tions, which  does  not  prove  a trait  is  in- 
herited. 

Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to 
demonstrate  the  biological  motivations 
by  studying  twins.  One  of  the  foremost 
researchers  in  this  field  has  been  Johan- 
nes Lange  of  Bavaria.  He  combed  the 
local  prisons  searching  for  twins  who  had 
living  siblings  of  the  same  sex.  Lange 
discovered  30  sets  and  diferentiated  bet- 
ween them  on  the  grounds  of 
monozygotic  or  dyzygotic  and  whether 
or  not  both  twins  in  a set  had  prison 
records.  Monozygotic  twins  are  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  and  to  have  divided 
from  the  same  ovum,  therefore  having 
the  same  inheritance.  The  dyzygotic 
twins  are  not  identical,  and  have 
developed  from  separately  germinated 
ova.  representing  individuals  of  differing 
inheritance.  If  both  twins  had  prison 


records,  they  were  considered  concor- 
dant; if  only  one  had,  they  were  con- 
sidered discordant.  Of  the  13  sets  of 
monozygotic  twins,  ten  were  concordant 
while  three  were  not.  Of  the  17  dyzygotic, 
fifteen  were  discordant.  Lange  thus,  con- 
cluded that  "as  far  as  crime  is  concerned, 
monozygotic  twins  on  the  whole  react  in 
a definitely  similar  manner,  dyzygotic 
twins  behave  quite  differently." 

There  are  many  problems  facing 
Lange’s  theories  on  twins.  One  is,  what 
would  happen  if  he  studied  monozygotic 
and  dyzygotic  twins  that  had  no  criminal 
behavior?  Questions  can  also  be  raised  of 
the  monozygotics  that  are  discordant. 
Lange  also  forgot  to  include  environmen- 
tal factors  which  may  influence  behavior. 

The  last  of  the  heredity  theories,  and 
most  recent,  is  concerned  with 
chromosomes.  Chromosomes  are  the  con- 
trollers of  sex  and  heredity.  The  cells  of 
the  female  are  pairs  of  the  X type.  Those 
of  normal  males  are  mixed,  one  X and  one 
Y.  Some  men  are  bom  with  an  extra  Y 
chromosome  in  their  genetic  makeup, 
and  are  said  to  have  criminal  tendencies. 
The  theory  is  based  on  research  done  on 
Australian,  American  and  British 
prisoners,  who  have  an  unusual  number 
of  XYY  chromosome  occurrence  among 
their  inmates. 

In  1961.  the  first  report  of  a male  hav- 
ing an  extra  chromosome  was  reported. 
This  condition  was  linked  to  crime  in 
1 968  when  the  defense  in  a murder  trial  in 
Paris  entered  a plea  of  not  guilty,  saying 
that  the  offender  was  insane  because  of 
his  chromosome  makeup.  A panel  of  ex- 
perts sent  to  advise  the  court  suggested  a 
more  lenient  sentence.  About  the  same 
time,  Richard  Speck  was  convicted  in 
Chicago  for  the  sexual  abuse  and  murder 
of  eight  nurses.  Speck's  lawyer  planned 
to  appeal  by  using  the  XYY  chromosome 
as  a defense.  A microscopic  examination 
later  revealed  that  Speck's  cells  had  the 
normal  XY  pattern. 

Early  researchers  were  eager  to  find 
the  XYY  chromosome,  but  time  and  ex- 
pense set  up  barriers.  Most  of  the  earlier 
studies  were  based  by  sampling  only 
populations  presumed  to  have  unusual 
concentrations  of  such  cases  (prisons  and 
hospitals  for  the  criminally  insane).  In 
the  70's,  research  expanded  and  there 
were  many  reports  of  searches  made  in 
large  representative  samples  of  males. 
The  findings  and  studies  have  still  prov- 
ed inconclusive.  Any  relationship 
chromosomes  have  with  criminal 
behavior  involves  interaction  with  other 
factors  as  well. 

A new  theory  in  combination  with  older 
beliefs  fosters  a different  view  of 
biological  motivation.  The  researchers 
who  are  involved  in  these  theories  believe 
that  a person's  current  biological  condi- 
tion may  lead  to  criminal  behavior.  They 
contend  that  hormonal  dysfunction  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  people,  which 
may  lead  to  the  commission  of  antisocial 
acts. 

Hormones  are  the  chemicals  released 
into  the  bloodstream  by  the  endocrine 
glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
hormones  control  and  are  affected  by  the 
body's  growth,  activity,  and  patterns  of 
emotional  reaction.  Sex  hormones  seem 
to  be  the  most  influential  on  one's 
behavior.  These  hormones  are  known  as 
the  androgens,  which  must  be  present  in 
children  for  male  sexual  characteristics 
to  develop,  and  estrogens,  which  must  be 
present  in  children  for  female  sexual 
characteristics  to  appear.  When  an- 
drogens are  injected  into  adult  male 
animals,  the  animals  exhibit  aggressive 
behavior.  But  the  influence  of  androgens 


on  human  adults  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. Female  secretion  of  estrogens  and 
of  progesterone  (a  hormone  related  to  the 
androgen  family)  varies  cyclically  with 
menstruation,  and  pregnancy  seems  to 
have  a direct  relationship  to  behavior 
changes  in  many  women.  About  25  to  40 
percent  of  women  suffer  from  some  type 
of  discomfort  four  days  prior  to  and  four 
days  during  menstruation.  This  discom- 
fort is  characterized  by  cramps,  diz- 
ziness, fatigue,  and  irritability.  There  is 
growing  evidence  that  assaultive 
behavior  in  women  takes  place  during 
these  eight  days  of  the  month  which  are 
characterized  by  low  levels  of  pro- 
gesterone in  the  bloodstream.  A 
disproportionate  amount  of  other  de- 
viant acts  has  been  shown  to  occur  dur- 
ing these  eight  days. 

Endocrinology  is  the  study  of  the  en- 
docrine glands  and  their  relationship  to 
criminal  behavior,  and  the  en- 
docrinologist has  tried  to  fill  the  Lombro- 
sian  gap  between  morphology  and 
psychological  characteristics  of  the 
criminal.  One  of  the  earlier  researchers, 
Nicola  Pinde,  found  that  traits  not  un- 
common to  the  criminal,  such  as  exag- 
gerated development  of  the  skeleton, 
jaw,  cheekbone,  hands,  feet,  arms,  and 
the  thick  skin  insensitive  to  pain  could  all 
be  traced  back  to  hyperfunctioning  of  the 
pituitary  gland.  He  also  found  that  still 
more  common  to  the  criminals  is 
evidence  of  hyperthyroidism,  which 
leads  to  exaggerated  growth  of  the  hair 
and  eyebrows,  bright  and  inflamed  eyes 
and  heart  irregularities. 


Lines  from 

Continued  from  Page  5 
it  will  be  possible  to  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  “police”  positions  in  agencies. 
Authority  relationships  among  employees 
would  necessarily  be  adjusted  in  the  event 
of  professionalization.  In  short,  military 
(or  any  other)  models  are  not  by  virtue  of 
some  esoteric  organizational  principle 
either  desirable  or  undesirable  for  police 
departments.  It  is  a question  of  designing 
structures  best  suited  to  specified  needs. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  occupation  and 
with  19th  century  literacy  levels,  the  old 
structures  were  quite  appropriate.  In  the 
America  of  today,  of  course,  they  are  no 
longer  appropriate  and  reform  is  there- 
fore necessary. 

Mr.  Cookingham  quite  properly  de- 
plores the  facts  that  in  the  USA  (and  else- 
where): 

« Personnel  employed  at  the  workface 
enjoy  fewest  inputs  into  formulating 
agencies’  policies  and  practices; 

n The  nexus  between  status  and  man- 
agement is  unfortunate. 

Again,  the  form  of  structures  and  style 
best  suited  to  the  amelioration  of  both 
these  deficiencies  lie  with  professionaliza- 
tion, which  would  not  only  make  for  a 
more  egalitarian  and  democratic  police 
workforce  (at  least  amongst  those  per- 
sonnel still  classified  as  police  officers) 
and  would  favor  truncated  hierarchies. 

It  is  important  that  all  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  police  occupation  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  police  structure 
not  only  as  an  end  in  itself  but,  as  a 
means  to  the  development  of  appropriate 
alternatives.  The  need  for  clear  percep- 
tion becomes  apparent  in  Mr.  Cooking- 
ham’s  final  paragraph  in  which  he  de- 
clares the  choice  of  the  decade  is  between 
professionalism  and  unionism.  This  seems 
a doubtful  proposition  at  least.  Quite 
clearly,  although  professionalism  and 


One  of  the  more  recent  endocrin- 
ologists, Dr.  Arthur  Reynolds,  found 
that  10  to  15  percent  of  the  prisoners  he 
examined  at  San  Quentin  had  some  type 
of  glandular  dysfunction.  Small  as  the 
percentage  may  have  been,  he  found  it 
much  higher  than  the  general  public.  In 
"The  New  Criminology"  Schlapp  and 
Smith  said  that  mental  deficiencies  were 
caused  by  glandular  imbalance.  They 
even  believed  that  the  upper  echelon 
criminal,  such  as  the  bank  robber  and 
organized  crime  head,  were  the  victims  of 
deranged  body  chemistry.  One  of  the 
more  cautious  endocrine  studies  was 
done  by  A.  W.  Rowe,  who  attempted  to 
discover  if  glandular  imbalance  affected 
behavior.  He  found  that  glands  may  af- 
fect the  metabolic  level  of  the  person, 
which  may  in  turn  affect  behavior. 

Glandular  and  hormonal  dysfunction 
are  not  much  more  than  claims  and 
speculations.  Too  little  is  known  of  the 
relation  that  glands  and  hormones  may 
have  on  behavior.  Many  proponents  of 
these  and  similar  theories  believe  that 
with  a bit  more  research  they  may  reach 
valid  conclusions. 

Much  has  been  said  about  these 
biological  factors  here  and  elsewhere  but 
still  we  have  nothing.  No  one  knows  what 
the  future  may  bring  with  all  of  the  re- 
fined research  methods  and  technology 
at  our  disposal.  As  yet,  none  of  the 
theories  have  proven  anything  con- 
clusively, but  this  is  no  reason  to  give  up 
hope.  The  future  may  bring  a verifiable 
evidence  of  some  biological  factor  that 
may  influence  or  cause  criminal  behavior. 


the  front . . 

(hopefully)  professionalization  represent 
the  best  occupational  option  for  police, 
there  are  other  alternatives.  Indeed,  with 
the  large  number  of  non-police  agencies 
and  interests  crowding  behind  the  police 
badge  in  the  name  of  “law  enforcement," 
it  is  quite  possible  significant  occupation- 
al decay  will  set  in.  Indeed,  such  signs  are 
already  apparent.  In  which  case  the  or- 
ganizational status  quo  may  persist  with 
normal  variation  between  agencies.  Even 
without  decay,  a civil  service  model  (or, 
an  approximation  thereof)  seems  a pos- 
sible alternative  in  the  absence  of  a suffi- 
cient leavening  of  police  professionalism. 

More  than  this,  though,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence unions  will  necessarily  determine 
the  future  shape  of  either  police  agencies 
or  the  occupation.  And  even  if  such  is  to 
be  the  case,  the  choice  (as  already  indi- 
cated) is  not  necessarily  between  union- 
ism and  professionalism.  It  won’t  be 
easy  but  enlightened  police  unions  will  be 
capable  of  coping  with  professionaliza- 
tion should  that  possibility  eventuate. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  future  change 
and/or  reform,  the  process  is  likely  to  be 
gradual.  For  the  best  results,  all  con- 
cerned in  the  police  community  will  need 
to  clearly  understand  both  the  options 
available  and  the  methods  necessary  to 
achieve  them.  Positive  and  incremental 
reform  requires  planning  in  those  bodies, 
unions,  managements,  city  councils, 
boards  of  police  commissioners,  etc., 
capable  of  implementing  change.  The 
principal  component  of  that  planning 
capacity  is  understanding.  It  is  the 
creation  of  such  an  understanding  that 
material  such  as  Mr.  Cookingham ’s  article 
plays  an  important  role. 

BRUCE  SWANTON 
Senior  Research  Officer 
Australian  Institute  of  Criminology 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  muddying 
the  waters  on  search  and  seizure 


Continued  from  Page  5 
any  personal  property  found  in  an 
automobile  that  may  in  turn  be  constitu- 
tionally seized  and  searched  without  a 
warrant/'  (Robbins  v.  California,  No. 
80  148,  decision  announced  July  1,  1981.) 


In  a companion  case  announced  at  the 
same  time  as  Robbins  v.  California , thi 
Supreme  Court  ruled  by  a vote  of  6-to-3 
that  following  a "lawful  custodial  ar- 
rest." a police  officer  may  search  the  en- 
tire passenger  compartment  of  an 
automobile  without  a warrant.  The  deci- 
sion further  provided  that  the  war- 
rantless police  search  of  the  passenger 
compartment  of  an  automobile  includes 
any  containers  in  the  compartment, 
whether  open  or  sealed. 

This  case  arose  on  April  9, 1 978.  when  a 
New  York  State  Trooper  driving  an  un- 
marked car  on  the  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  Thruway  pulled  over  automobile 
for  speeding.  In  the  stopped  car  were  four 
men.  none  of  whom  owned  or  was  related 
to  the  owner  of  the  car. 

While  completing  the  registration 
check  of  the  stopped  car,  the  lone  trooper 
smelled  burned  marijuana.  He  also  saw 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  an  envelope  marked 
"Supergold.  " which  he  recognized  as  the 
type  in  which  marijuana  was  commonly 
sold. 

The  trooper  directed  the  four  men  to 
get  out  of  the  car,  and  as  they  did  he 
placed  them  under  arrest  for  the  unlawful 
possession  of  marijuana.  After  patting 
down  each  of  the  arrestees,  the  trooper 
"split  them  up  into  four  separate  areas  of 
the  Thruway  at  this  time  so  they  would 
not  be  in  physical  touching  areas  of  each 
other."  After  picking  up  the  envelope 
marked  ‘ ‘Supergold"  and  confirming 
that  it  contained  marijuana,  the  trooper 
gave  each  of  the  arrestees  the  Miranda 
warnings. 

After  searching  each  of  them,  the 
trooper  reentered  the  automobile, 
searched  the  passenger  compartment 
and  "seized  the  marijuana  cigarette 
butts  lying  in  the  ashtrays."  The  trooper 
also  "rifled  through  the  pockets  of  five 
jackets  on  the  back  seat."  In  one  of  the 
jacket  pockets  he  discovered  a "small 
amount  of  cocaine  and  the  defendant's 
identification."  After  placing  the  jacket 
containing  the  cocaine  in  his  patrol  car, 
the  trooper  drove  the  four  arrestees  to  a 
nearby  police  station. 

The  owner  of  the  seized  jacket  was  in- 
dicted for  criminal  possesson  of  a con- 
trolled substance.  His  motion  to  sup- 
press the  seizure  of  the  cocaine  was 
denied  by  the  trial  court.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  to  a lesser  included  of- 
fense but  maintained  the  claim  that  the 
cocaine  seizure  was  in  violation  of  his 
Fourth  and  14th  Amendment  rights. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
cocaine  seizure,  noting  that  once  the 
"defendant  was  validly  arrested  for 
possession  of  marijuana,  the  officer  was 
justified  in  searching  the  immediate  area 
for  other  contraband." 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
state's  highest  court,  reversed  by  a vote 
of  5-to-2.  In  reaching  its  decision,  the 
court  reasoned  that  a "warrantless 
search  of  the  zippered  pockets  of  an  unac- 
cessible  jacket  may  not  be  upheld  as  a 
search  incident  to  lawful  arrest  where 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  ar- 
restee or  a confederate  might  gain  access 
to  the  article." 

Ignoring  the  logic  of  the  decision  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed.  In  reaching  its 
conclusion,  the  Supreme  Court  relied  on 


Chimel  u.  California.  395  U.S.  752.  which 
established  that  a “lawful  custodial  ar- 
rest creates  a situation  which  justifies 
the  contemporaneous  search  without  a 
warrant  of  the  person  arrested  and  of  the 
immediately  surrounding  area."  The 
underlying  logic  of  the  Chimel  decision 
rested  on  the  notion  that  such  a search 
was  needed  to  remove  any  weapons  that 
an  arrestee  might  use  against  the  officer 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
concealment  or  destruction  of  any 
evidence. 

Working  from  this  premise,  Justice 
Stewart's  majority  opinion  urged  that  a 
review  of  the  relevant  case  led  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  anything  within  the 
passenger  compartment  of  an 
automobile  was  within  a arrestee's  poten- 
tial grasp.  In  setting  forth  the  position 
that  any  part  of  the  passenger  compart- 
ment of  an  automobile  could  permissibly 
be  searched  without  a warrant  pursuant 
to  a lawful  arrest,  the  Court  rationalized 
that  any  container,  whether  open  or  seal- 
ed, which  was  in  the  passenger  compart- 
ment could  be  searched. 

Having  come  this  far,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  no  problem  upholding  the  con- 
viction and  ruling  that  the  search  and 
seizure  of  the  jacket  containing  the  co- 
caine from  the  passenger  compartment 
of  the  automobile  was  permissible. 

Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall 
dissented,  contending  that  the  Court's 
majority  adopted  "a  fiction  — that  the  in- 
terior of  a car  is  always  within  the  im- 
mediate control  of  an  arrestee  who  has 
recently  been  in  the  car.”  More  impor- 
tantly, the  dissent  noted  that  in  reaching 
that  conclusion,  the  Supreme  Court  "ig- 
nores both  precedent  and  principle  and 
fails  to  achieve  its  objective  of  providing 
police  officers  with  a more  workable  stan- 
dard for  determining  the  permissible 
scope  of  searches  incident  to  arrest." 
Also  dissenting  separately  was  Justice 
White,  who  felt  that  the  Court  had  gone 
too  far  in  extending  the  doctrine 
established  in  Chimel  (New  York  v. 
Belton,  No.  80-328,  decision  announced 
July  1.  1981.) 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Coming  Up  in  LEN: 

‘There’s  gold  in  them 
thar  paintings’ 

A look  at  the  growing 
problem  of  art  theft 
and  forgery. 

You’ll  Say  You  Saw  It  In 
Law  Enforcement  News! 


Penny-wisdom,  dollar-foolishness: 
the  false  economy  of  single  license  plates 

When  speaking  of  the  tools  of  law  enforcement,  one  usually  thinks  of 
patrol  cars  communications  equipment,  laboratories,  fingerprinting  gear  and S 
hardware  found  around  headquarters.  But  there's  one  imnorfw  ?^?!t  ► , 

- ™ - aff9tati°n  h°use-  Give  up?  u s 8 st 

Any  police  officer  can  recall  scores  of  cases  in  which  the  key  evidence  that  led  to  „ 

states,  is  pinched  for  cash  and  is  looking  for  every  conceivable  saving 
wnu"lessfen  ,gbl te!?d  by  P°1,ce  organizations,  a legislator  may  think  there  is  an  easy 
economy  to  be  had  by  doing  away  with  the  front  plate.  (The  3M  Company  which  has  a 
ear  interest  in  the  matter  because  it  manufactures  reflective  sheeting  for  license 
fn  wlZ  S ^ annual  cost  of  a sinSle  Plate  at  1 5 cents,  assuming  a flve-vear  life 
$ 4 2o!o00° a year.T' ^ ^ ^ -ings  ZZ't 

The  Wisconsin  battle  pitted  several  law  enforcement  associations  and  3M  against 

and  the  Wisc0nsin  Car  Wash  Association.  Why  car 
washers  Because  their  equipment  sometimes  bends  the  front  plate  leading  to 
disgruntled  customers,  and  besides,  the  front  plate  is  hard  on  theiHjrushes  \t  this 
writing,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  has  not  taken  final  action  on  the  bill  to  drop  the 
wto  it  nenri  pollce  there  believe  that  even  if  it  does  pass,  Gov.  Lee  S Dreyfus  will 

In  hp  fn?‘fng  \ (°Zear  ltU?y  0f  the  value  of  tw0  PIates  ,n  police  work. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  a universal  two-plate  system  are  the  International 

OrdHfToL  I°ntP0,iCr  th1e,?ational  Shenff's  Association,  the  Fraternal 
urder  of  Police,  the  International  Union  of  Police  Associations,  the  American 

Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  and  the  National  Troopers  Coalition 

ofb^:ry  PrIn,t  att,ng  °rder-  Their  efforts  th,s  ypar  led  to  the  introduction 
got  to  the  fllr  orn  P r u 19  one-P|ate  states.  Although  none  of  those  bills 
action  t yZ  te  com ^ intr°duCti°n  may  be  a harb-ger  of  favorable 

provenbv  a^I  A^pTh"'  '****'  ^ “ Str°ng  bias  in  favor  of  two  plates  was 

fhTnn.  V , ° yearS  ag0'  The  study  found  that  almost  75  percent  of 

r,eSP°"ded  (™st  of  whom  were  patrol  officers,  not  desk-bound  ad 
m.n.strators)  believed  two  plates  to  be  very  important,  if  not  essential.  Frank  D 

studv  toH  d M °fm  6 lA>CP  research  division,  said  he  was  sure  that  the  same 
Sve  an1mnnr0t  / ! "The  °ffiCerS  Werc  vehement  that  two  plates 

serve  an  important  purpose,  he  said.  F 

The  study  also  found  that  police  believe  license  plate  design  could  be  improved  that 

£££?  y r ld ,be  at/‘inCd  by  US,"g  '’r'^r ™lor,.LBerchar»r»  ;„d  het 

«v  ecoforf'  T„Sd  th  ' idcn‘ificalion  w°uld  be  d used  distinc 

tive  colors  and  the  same  colors  each  year  - on  their  plates. 

Inability  to  read  a plate  hampered  58  percent  of  the  officers  "occasionally  " the 

study  found,  and  another  16  percent  said  it  "often"  did.  Only  five  percent  said  it  never 

Te  7u  emphatic'  thouf?h-  **  question  of  one  versus  two  plates. 
Only  two  percent  said  that  one  plate  is  enough.  For  74  percent,  two  plates  were  either 

tion“Xyfieehtn^  °r,  "Ve7  :mP°rtant"  in  their  WOrk'  That's  PomdUl  ammuni- 
stetes  thUt  don't  P m Stat6S  that  a'ready  HaVe  them  and  COnvert  the 

At  least  one  phase  of  the  license  plate  improvement  battle  is  all  but  won.  Forty-five 
states  now  have  reflectonzed  plates,  according  to  James  E.  Schwinn,  safety  informa- 
Kans^N181?10'  ^ C°mpany'  0f  the  five  holdouts  - California.  Kentucky. 

andMar?riand  ~ °n,y  Maryiand  is  n°i 

*P£^tZ£**'r**  -Ur  ‘^without 

message1"  3 ^ y°U  3 ^ N°W  if  °nIy  ^ one-Plate  states  would  get  the 

n nZlen L"’elcomes  correspondence  to  his  ofPce  at  ail  Colonial  Btvd.. 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  fwp..  NJ 07676.) 


Despite  decrease , NYCPD  faces  deadly-force  flak 


Continued  from  Page  3 
tion,  say  the  guidelines  endanger  of- 
ficers' lives.  "It  is  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility, that  not  even  Supreme  Court 
Justices  have  the  right  to  use,"  PBA 
president  Philip  Caruso  told  the  Times. 

NY  department  statistics  show  that  of 
the  police  shootings  in  1980  for  which 
dispositions  are  known,  79  percent  were 
within  police  guidelines.  12.6  percent 
were  ruled  violations  and  28  were  found 
to  be  accidental.  Departmental  charges 
were  brought  against  11  officers,  in- 


cluding five  who  were  suspended.  Most 
suspensions  were  for  officers  who  fired 
their  weapons  while  intoxicated. 

The  statistics  also  show  that  five  of- 
ficers were  killed,  six  wounded  and  82 
"otherwise  injured"  in  shooting  in- 
cidents for  the  period. 

But  the  Times  went  on  to  say  that  "in- 
dictments are  voted  by  grand  juries  in  on- 
ly the  most  flagrant  apparent  violations 
of  the  law  and  routinely  result  in  acquit- 
tals. Often  these  officers  are  later 
dismissed  from  their  jobs  for  violating 


the  department's  rules.” 

Chief  Murphy  said  there  has  been  a 
general  decrease  in  the  number  of 
shooting  incidents  and  the  number  of 
civilians  and  police  officers  killed  in 
shootouts  since  the  guidelines  were  in- 
stituted nine  years  ago.  Last  year's 
figures,  however,  show  an  increase,  albeit 
slight,  for  weapons  discharge  reports  in 
the  department,  from  364  in  1979  to  377 
in  1980.  Most  officers.  Murphy  said, 
never  fire  their  weapons  outside  of  target 
practice. 
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Criminal  Justice  Researchers.  The  U.S.  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  has  announced  that  is  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  its  1982-83  Visiting  Fellows  Program. 
The  program,  started  in  1974,  allows  senior-level 
criminal  justice  policy  makers  and  advanced  academic 
researchers  the  opportunity  to  spend  a year  using  the 
resources  of  the  Justice  Institute  to  do  research  on  a 
specific  problem. 

According  to  an  Institute  announcement,  “Fellows 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  previous  professional  ex- 
perience and  expectations  regarding  the  project's  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  criminal  justice  knowledge  and 
practice.  A panel  will  review  applications  with  the  In- 
stitute expecting  to  select  up  to  five  individuals  for  the 
1982-83  program. 

The  program  pays  a stipend  based  on  applicant's 
previous  year's  income  reported  for  tax  purposes.  The 
stipend  is  limited  to  $50,1 15.  In  addition,  the  program 
will  pay  employer's  pension  fund  contribution,  in- 
surance premiums,  round  trip  costs  for  fellows  and  legal 
dependents,  travel  for  the  project,  up  to  $15,000  for 
research  and  clerical  assistance  and  a limited  amount  of 
computer  time  at  the  Institute. 

Applicants  must  send  10  copies  of  a 15-to-20-page, 
double-spaced  proposal  to  the  Visiting  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. National  Institute  of  Justice,  633  Indiana  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20531 . The  proposals  should  in- 
clude a summary  of  the  proposed  research,  a description 
Of  the  problem,  an  explanation  of  how  proposed  research 
will  bear  on  the  problem,  a summary  of  proposed 
methodology  and  research  design,  a project  schedule 
and  cost  estimate. 

I n addition,  10  copies  of  the  applicant's  resume  should 


Criminal  Identification 
Technician 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Located  in  Fort  Lauderdale/West 
Palm  Beach  metropolitan  area.  In- 
dividual selected  will  be  responsible 
for  identifying,  classifying  and  com- 
paring fingerprints.  Requires  gradua- 
tion from  H.S.,  completion  of  ad- 
vanced fingerprint  technology  and 
minimum  2 years  experience  in  finger- 
print classification  and  latent  com- 
parisons. Salary  range:  $12,646- 
$19,698.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  City  of  Boca  Raton, 
Personnel  Department,  201  W. 
Palmetto  Park  Road,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Criminal  Identification  Technician  2 

Requires  two  years  experience  as  a criminal  iden- 
tification technician  Salary  range:  SI. 058- 1.641  per 
month.  For  further  information  contact  David 
Hall.  Division  of  Criminal  Identification.  Boyd 
Building.  4th  floor.  Cheyenne.  WY  82002. 
Telephone:  12071  777-7522. 


Creative 
Resume 
Associates 

39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 
(212)  631-8199 


be  forwarded  with  the  proposal,  as  well  as  three  letters 
of  recommendation.  Deadline  for  application  is 
November  15,  1981. 

Police  Officer.  The  Houston  Police  Department  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  the  positon  of  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  between  19  and  36  years  of  age, 
in  excellent  health,  with  vision  of  at  least  20/100  (cor- 
rectable to  20/20)  and  normal  or  correctable  color 
vision,  and  have  weight  proportional  to  height.  A high 
school  diploma,  equivalent,  or  12  hours  of  college  work 
is  also  required.  No  closing  date  has  been  set. 

Salary:  $1,489  during  10  week  training  period; 
$1, 564/mo.  during  7 month  probationary  period; 
$1, 650/mo.  (first  year);  $1,938  (five  years  and  over). 
Longevity  pay  $4.00  per  month  for  each  year  of  service. 
Incentive  pay  for  college  credit  and  training  certificates. 
Excellent  benefits. 

For  application,  contact:  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment, Police  Recruiting  Division,  401  Louisiana,  Suite 
601,  Houston,  Texas  77002.  Toll-Free  Telephone  Num- 
ber (except  Texas):  (800)  231-7795. 

Criminology  Faculty  (Interdisciplinary).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Criminology  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia  is  seeking  to  fill  two  tenure-track  teaching 
positions,  which  will  be  available  for  the  1982-83  aca- 
demic year.  The  department,  with  a well-established  un- 
dergraduate program  of  some  400  criminology  majors  as 
well  as  a master’s  program,  offers  exceptional  research 
opportunities,  incluuding  access  to  the  Criminology  Re- 
search Center  and  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  Criminal 
Justice  Policy. 

Both  positions  require  a Ph.D.  or  the  equivalent,  with 
experience  and  publications  in  criminology  or  one  of  the 
related  behavioral  sciences.  Some  experience  in  criminal 
justice  administration  is  preferred  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  openings.  In  addition,  preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  eligible  for  employment  in  Canada  at  the 
time  of  application.  Successful  applicants  will  undertake 
research  and  teach  courses  in  criminology.  Candidates 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

Orlando,  Florida 
Population  127,000 

The  Police  Chief  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  more 
than  400  sworn  officers  and  130  civilian 
personnel,  with  an  annual  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $14  million.  Salary  is  nego- 
tiable, depending  on  experience.  Excellent 
benefits. 

Requirements:  Minimum  of  ten  years  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement;  a bachelor’s 
degree  or  equivalent  combination  of 
education  and  experience;  strong 
management  and  leadership  skills,  posses- 
sion of  or  qualification  for  certification  by 
the  Florida  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Training  Commission  and  significant 
managerial  experience,  preferably 
heading  police  department  or  unit  of  com- 
parable size. 

Resumes  will  be  accepted  through  Oc- 
tober 30,  1981.  Send  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  City  of  Orlando,  440  Boone 
Avenue,  Orlando,  Florida  32801. 


must  demonstrate  expertise  in  either  of  the  following 
areas:  criminal  justice  administration  and  planning,  or 
criminological  methodology  and  statistics. 

Salary  and  benefits  are  said  to  be  highly  competitive. 
Hiring  will  be  at  the  instructor  or  assistant  professor  le- 
vel, and  will  commence  on  September  1,  1982. 

Complete  resume  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  at 
least  three  references  must  be  received  by  December  1, 
1981.  Send  materials  to:  Dr.  Simon  N.  Verdun-Jones, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Criminology,  Simon  Fraser 
University,  Burnaby,  British  Columbia,  Canada 


Criminal  Justice  Casework  Investigator.  Part-time 
positions  are  available  immediately  throughout  Califor- 
nia with  Criminological  Diagnostic  Consultants. 
Relocation  not  required.  Qualified  individuals  will  be 
selected  to  conduct  thorough  background  investiga- 
tions in  sophisticated  criminal  cases  and,  under  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  complete  appropriate 
evaluative  reporting  procedures. 

Applicants  should  have  a bachelor's  degree  in 
behavioral  sciences  and  at  least  five  years  field  ex- 
perience in  the  investigative  and  supervisory  functions 
of  probation/parole.  In  addition  to  salary,  travel  ex- 
penses are  provided  for  each  case. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  application  and  a complete 
resume  to:  Personnel  Officer,  Criminological  Diagnostic 
Consultants.  Mission  Inn  Rotunda.  Suite  304,  3616 
Main  Street,  Riverside,  CA  92501. 


ATTORNEYS 

The  N.J.  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
has  openings  for  attorneys  with 
prosecutorial  experience  in  the  area  of 
corruption  and  organized  crime.  New 
Jersey  residency  is  required  within 
several  months  following  appoint- 
ment. Attorney  candidates  must  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  a New 
Jersey  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Please  submit  a detailed  resume  in- 
cluding salary  requirements  and 
references  to:  William  E.  Bennett,  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  N.J.  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice,  CN  14,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540. 


Position  Available 

Chairperson  for  well-established  professionally 
oriented  department  offering  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  in  Administration  of  Justice  and  B.S.  in 
Public  Safety. 

Minimum:  doctorate  or  other  appropriate  ter- 
minal degree  in  a relevant  field;  academic 
achievement  to  qualify  for  associate  or  full  pro- 
fessor rank  at  the  university  level,  preferably  in- 
cluding experience  with  graduate  programs. 
iHighly  desirable:  academic  adminstrative  ex- 
perience; professional  experience  in  criminal 
justice  or  related  public  service  fieid; 
■achievements  in  research  and  publications. 
Seeking  capabilities  for  goal-setting;  working 
effectively  with  faculty,  other  departments  and 
administrators;  enhancing  relationships  with 
agencies;  fund-raising  and  development. 

Closing  date,  October  26.  Position  available 
! Janauary  1 . Send  resumes  (including  names  of 
at  least  3 references)  to  Dean  Laurin  L.  Henry, 
School  of  Community  and  Public  Affairs, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  921  W. 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284.  Phone 
(804)  257-1282. 
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NOVEMBER 

2-3.  Funding  Sources  for  Criminal  Justice 
Agencies  Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  Tuition:  8225 
To  be  held  in  Scotsdale.  AZ.  For  furthe 
details,  see:  November  4-6. 

2-6.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Seminoi 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
8350.  For  further  information,  contact:  The 
Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street. 
Evanston.  IL  60204. 

2-6.  Basic  Fingerprint  Classification 
School.  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  For  fur- 
ther  information,  contact:  The 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  1 Ashburton  Place,  Room  1310 
Boston.  MA  02108. 

2-6.  Firearms  Instructor  Course.  Presenter 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition: 
S425.  For  more  details,  contact:  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  2100  Roosevelt  Avenue. 
Springfield.  Mass.  01 101. 

2-6.  Police  Traffic  Radar  I ns  tructor  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Instituteof  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  8225.  For  further 
details,  contact.  Director.  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management,  University  of 
North  Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd. 
South  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32216.  Telephone; 
19041  646-2722. 

2-13.  Basic  Accident  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Transportation  Safety 
Training  Center.  Fee:  8500.  For  further  iii- 
formation,  contact.  Transportation  Safety 
Training  Center.  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University.  816  West  Franklin  Street. 
Richmond.  VA  23284.  Telephone:  (804) 
257-6235. 

£5.  Jail  Administration  Course.  Presented 
by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C,  Tuition:  8350.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Theorem  Institute. 
1782  Technology  Drive,  San  Jose  CA 
95110. 

4-6.  Hypnosis  for  Criminal  Investigations 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & Row 
Criminal  Justice  Media.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  GA.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Harper  & Row  Criminal  Justice 
Media.  10  East  53rd  Street.  Newk  York 
N.Y.  10022. 

Effective  Communciation  (Oral  Skills) 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  more  infor- 
mation. consult:  Ms.  Barbara  Natow. 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege, 444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600  or  1602. 

5-6.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press  Inc.,  and  The  Palos  Hills 
Police  Department.  Fee:  840.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact:  Deputy  Chief  Ed 
Nelson.  Palos  Hills  Police  Department. 

8555  W.  103rd  Street.  Palos  Hills.  IL 
60464.  Telephone:  (312)  598-2659. 

8- 11.  Basic  Course  in  Crisis 

Intervention. Presented  by  the 

Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  In- 
terveners. For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  In- 
terveners. 8609  Northwest  Plaza  Drive, 

Suite  40-A.  Dallas.  TX  75225.  Telephone: 
(214)363-4944. 

9- 11.  Highway  Capacity  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
S350,  For  further  information,  see: 
November  2-6. 

9-13.  Fourth  Annual  International  Crim. 
Prevention  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
International  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania.  For  more  details,  contact: 
International  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  Inc.,  3372  Hickory  Hills 
Drive,  Oakton.  Virginia  22124. 

9-13.  Highway  Capacity  Workshop. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee- 
8350.  For  more  details,  see:  November  2-6. 


9-20.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Low 
Enforcement  Program  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  For 
further  information,  see:  November  2-6. 

9-20.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Instituteof 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8395.  For 
further  information,  see:  November  2-6, 

11- 14.  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  in  Washington.  D C.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  Sarah  Hall,  ASC,  1314 
Kinnear  Road.  Columbus.  Ohio  43212. 
Telephone:  (614)  422-9207. 

12- 14.  Juvenile  Justice  Course.  Presented 
by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  8350.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  3-5. 

15- 25.  Field  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  Lake  County  Area  Voca  tional 
Technical  Center.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Kenneth  A.  Bragg,  Director.  2001 
Kurt  Street.  Eustis,  Fla.  32726.  Telephone- 
1904)  357-8222. 

16- 17.  Employee  Theft  and  Fraud  Preven- 
tion Workshop.  Presented  by  the  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security.  To  be  held 
in  Arlington,  VA.  For  further  information, 
contact:  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security,  2000  K Street,  N.W.,  Suite  651, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

16-18.  Officer  Survival  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition: 
8275.  For  more  details,  see:  November  2-6. 

16-18.  Legal  Aspects  of  Private  Security 
Conference.  Presented  by  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.  and  co-sponsored  by 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas,  TX.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  646  Main 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201.  Telephone 
(513)421-4142. 

16-18.  Police  Civil  Liability  and  Citizen 
Misconduct  Complaints  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  Boston.  Presented  by  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement.  Inc  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  501 
Grandview  Dr.,  Suite  209,  So.  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA  94080. 

*®'l®-  Legal  Problems  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  8290.  For  further  in- 
formation, see:  November  2-6. 

16-20.  Interview  A Interrogation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee;  8100.  For  more  informa 
tion,  consult:  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En 
forcement,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg 
Fla.  33733.  Telephone:  381-0681. 

16-20.  Residential  Burglary  and  Armed 
Robbery  Prevention  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Tuition:  8300,  For  further  information,  con 
tact:  Admissions.  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. University  of  Louisville 
Shellby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40292 
Telephone:  (602)  688-6987. 

16-20  Internal  Affaire  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  Tuition 
8300.  For  further  information,  consult:  Ad 
missions  Office.  Southern  Police  Institute 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville,  K\ 
40292.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

16- 20.  Police  Executive  Developm  eo 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In 
stitute.  Fee:  8300.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  2-6. 

17- 18.  Criminal  Interrogation  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  To  be  held  in  Jackson 
ville.  Fla.  Fee:  8176.  For  further  inform? 
tion.  contact:  American  Society  for  In 
dustrial  Security.  P.O  Box  285.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  32201 


In  Washington.  D.C.  Tuition:  8360.  For 
more  details,  see:  November  3-6. 

19-22.  Basic  Investigative  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute.  Fee:  8475,  To  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  Ca.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser.  Low 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  303  Gret- 
na Green  Way.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90049 

30.  Rape  Investigation  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal-  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  2-6. 

30-December  11.  Scientific  Investigation  of 
Crime  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuitioa-  8500.  For  more 
details,  see:  November  16-20. 

30-December  II  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management 
Fee:  8495.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  2-6. 

30-December  18.  The  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  The  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  8900.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Charles  V.  Barry,  Director,  P.O. 
Box  E.  Babson  Park,  Ma.  02157. 
Telephone:  (617)  237-4724 

DECEMBER 

1-3.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Tuition:  $350.  For  more  information, 
see:  November  3-5. 

U Industrial  Security  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Tuition:  8200.  For  more  informa- 
tion, see.  November  16-20. 

1- 4.  Forensic  Science  Techniques  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
8340.  For  further  details,  see:  November 

2- 6. 

2- 4.  Stress  Management  Techniques  for 
Criminal  Justice  Personnel.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  To 
be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.  For  further 
information,  see:  November  4-6, 

3- 4.  Burglary  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For 
more  information,  see:  November  5-6. 

4- 5.  Security  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
sional (CPP)  Exam  Review  Course 


17-19.  Rape  Investigation  Courae. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  ’ 


Presented  by  Northern  Virginia  Commum- 
ty  College  To  be  held  in  Arlington.  VA.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Northern  Virgin.u 
Community  College.  Woodbndge  Campus. 
15200  Smoketown  Rd..  Woodbndge.  VA 
22191.  Telephone:  (703)  670-2191. 

7-11.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop,  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  held  in  Rochester,  NY.  For 
more  details,  contact;  Law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Dept.  0617-A.  343  State  Street 
Rochester.  NY  14650. 

7-11.  Retail  Security  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Tuition:  *200.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  16-20. 

7-17.  Criminal  Low  Courae.  Presented  by 
Lake  County  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Center,  For  further  details,  see:  November 
15-25. 

7-18,  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8500  For  more  information 
see:  November  2-6. 

9-10  Community  Skills  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  Infor- 
mation, see:  November  2-6. 

14-15.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instructor 
Courae.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  For  further  in- 
formation, see:  November  2-6. 

14-16.  Stress  in  Law  Enforcement  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$260.  For  further  information,  see: 
November  2-6. 

14-16.  Hostage  Negotiations  Courae 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  8100.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  16-20. 

14-16.  Crisis  Intervention  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Jack  McArthur.  Director. 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P.O,  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA.  95352. 
Telephone:  (209)  526-2000. 

15.  Crime  Prevention  Update  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  infor- 
mation, see:  November  2-6. 

16-17.  Robberty  Investigation:  Current 
Trends  & Techniques  Seminar  Presented 
by  Harper  * Row  Criminal  Justice  Media. 

To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  4-6. 

23.  Planning  A Decision  Making  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council,  For  more  details, 
see:  November  2-6. 

27-31.  Operational  Intelligence  for  Security 
Directors,  Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Ft  Lauderdale. 

Fla.  For  further  information,  contact.  Dr. 
Richard  W.  Kobetz,  North  Mountain  Pines 
Training  Center,  Route  Two.  Box  342,  Win- 
chester. Va.  22601.  Telephone  (703) 
662-7288. 

JANUARY 

4-8  Probation  Supervisor.  Phase  II  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 


Training  Center.  For  further  information, 
see:  December  14-16. 

4-8.  Police  Traffic  Rmlnr  InatructorConraai. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Tuition:  *225.  For  more  in- 
formation, see:  November  2-6. 

4-29.  Principles  of  Police  Management 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee.  *775.  For  further  details,  w 
November  2-6. 

11-13.  Police  Civil  Liability  And  Citix*. 
Misconduct  Complaint,  Work, bop. 
Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective  U, 
Enforcement.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Flo  For  further  information,  see 
November  16-18. 

1M5.  Basic  Fingerprint  Classification 
Courae  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee.  *75.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  16-20. 

11- 21,  Traffic  Accident  Investigation 
Courae.  Presented  by  Lake  County  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Center.  For  further 
information,  see:  November  16-25. 

12- 13.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instrartor 
Courae.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  *200.  For 
more  information,  see  November  2«. 

18-22.  Vehicular  Homicide  Investigation 
Workshop  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  *350.  For  further  details.  etc 
November  2-6, 

20-22,  Strategies  for  Chang,  In  Law  En- 
forcement Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management  Fee 
*225.  For  further  information,  sec: 
November  2-6. 

21  22.  The  Job  of  tb.  Supervisor  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  ol 
John  Jay  College,  For  further  information, 
sec:  November  5-6. 


Whafs  New? 

If  it’s  seminars, 
workshops  and  con- 
ferences in  criminal 
justice,  the  newest  is 
right  here  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

Stay  on  top  of  your  pro- 
fession - start  with  the 
best  in  the  Upcoming 
Events  section,  every 
issue  in  LEN. 

You’l  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor- 
tunities lie. . .who's  in  and  who’s  out. . what's  work- 
ing and  what's  not.  .the  why’s  and  wherefore's  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. 

Yes.  I'm  ready  io  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion lor: 

-oneyear(S14  00)  Hone  year  foreign  ($19  00) 

J two  years  ($26  00)  three  years  ($38.00) 

Name . 


Title 

Address 


Agency 


City.. 


. Slate , 


-Z'P- 


Retum  with  check  or  money  order  to  LEN.  444  West  56th  Street  New  Vork , 
City,  NY  10019 


September  21, 1981 
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Udderly  charming 

tactics  On  Page  3. 


